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that no arrangement of 
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Q, 
NOMAR instance cause TYPHOID and other 
but it is Havaiahly injurious to HUMAN ERCTH and every means should be taken te 


avoid it. THE MOST DANGEROU 


THE ANTIS 


EWER GAS IS 


EPTIC APPARATUS, Price 36s., 


Is a simple appliance for injecting a disinfectant into the pan each time the closet is used. 
CAN BE FIXED TO ANY W.C. IN A FEW MINUTES. EFFICACY GUARANTEED. 
Full particulars, with testimonials, on application to the Secretary, 
ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS COMPANY, 
46c, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, €E.C. 





Visiting the Seaside, play- 
ing Lawn Tennis, Driving, 
or otherwise exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun and heated particles 
* Of dust, will find 


ES Rowland’s 
mm  alydor 


* Most Cooling and Refreshing for the 
Face, Hands, and Arms, 


It eradicates Sunburn, Freckles, 
Tan, Stings of Insects, &c. 


Sizes 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 


Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser Sor 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, and avoid imitations. 


LADIES TRAVE LLING, 








DR. SMITH’S 


TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE 


AS CURED SIXTY THOUSAND 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. Dr. SMITH’S 
Fang te PURIFYING MIXTURE is Nature's Positive Remedy 
for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin Diseases, 
Old Sores, rvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, Sore 
&c. It os New Blood, Invigorates the Body, Destroys Disease, 
and Restores Health. 

ONE 11s. Case of TONIC PURIFYING MIXTURE will 
prove Victorious over the Disease, to the delight of the Invalid, who 
may have tried other so-called remedies without finding a cure. 

Sold i in Bottles, 4s. 6d. and r1s. Pi Nors.— The 11s. Bottle 
contains as much as three 4s. 6d. Bottles; one rrs. Bottle is 
sufficient to Cure. 

Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. May be had 
Direct From THE LABORATORY, by sending the amount in Stamps 
or Postal Order. 

H. SMITH & Co’s LABORATORY, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W 


Agents.—Barcray & aoe On OF oc ng a8 Street, “dl w.c., 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 














ESTABLISHED m 183 5. 
CONTAIN Se ARE 
fe) BEN PURELY 
MERCURY. {seacemans- | VEGETABLE, 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 
constantl oes S testimony to their t value in Diseases of the 

Head, Chest, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials "oubliche from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper rong being neglected might be avoided and much sufferin; 
saved, ** Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period o 
nearly Suae Years they have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, Shmeande have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving SEA SICKNEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Brtious ComPLarnts. 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., rs, 1}d. 
and 2s, od., by G. WHELPTON & SON, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, ndon, and sent free to any. op of the United Kin dom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Abroad. 
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WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS aarisi 
from a disordered state of the STOMAC 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

em are sold b hg all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at rs. 14d. 
2s. od., and 4s. each ; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 

14, 33, Or 54 Stamps, accarding to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK 

Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they wild 

be sent free by return of post. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE, 


THE GREAT Bi BLOOD PURIFIER . ‘AN Dt RESTORED 


Is warranted 5 * cleaase the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
qenee eel ‘or S ~ofula, - Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 


are marve 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMON IALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 














The Lincoln & Midland and Countics Drug Company, 
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Tae Grervst Buessine tHe Human Mino can ConcEIve. 
/} p Porat AND Nosre PXAMPLE | 


! 7 REFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by members 
of tke Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the health of the people—he 

remarked -hat if all the owners of cottages in the Empire exercised the same sanitary care 

that had oeen exercised in the cottages on Her Majesty’s private estates, the general sickness 

and deafi-rate would be reduced one-third; in other words, it would be as if on every third 


year thre were a jubilee, AND NO SICKNESS, AND NO DEATHS”!!! 


An Address by Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., & c., &¢., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


HOUSE SANITATION. 


Dr. Playfair, after carefully considering 
the question, is of opinion that the total 
pecuniary loss inflicted on the County of 
Lancashire from preventable Disease, Sick- 
ness, and Death, amounts to not Jess than 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING 
ANNUALLY. But this is only physical 
and pecuniary los, THE MORAL 
LOSS IS INFINITELY GREATER. 


— Smiles. 


TYPHOID and DIPHTHERIA 
BLOOD POISONS, 
HOUSE SANITATION. 


It is no exaggeration to state that not one-quarter 
of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, rich or 
poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects 
with respect to drainage, &c., &c. ......... ... These 
original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health 
and energy to the occupants of the houses, and this 
may go on for years working insidiously, but with 
deadly effect......... It is painful to know that, after all 
that has been done of late years in the way of sanitary 
improvements, persons still die almost daily, 

POISONED by the DRAINS 
that should save life and not destroy it. 
SANITARY ConGrEss, Seft., 1882. 
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For the means of Prevention, and for 
Preserving Health by natural means, see & 
Large Illustrated Sheet wrapped with each 
bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 








GUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER-—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.— 
” Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, 
biliousness, sick headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot over-state its great value in keeping the blood pure and free 
from disease. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a-half years from severe headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended to try 
your FRUIT SALT. Before [ had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; 


others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years. Yours truly, Rosert Humrurevs, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
’ ” * - e 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are 
. immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to 
iafringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —Apams. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 








SEE. ANDEERONETS 


FANCY BROCADED 


SPLENDID PRESENTS 2 3 
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ESSRS, J. HENRY & CO., encouraged by the enormous 
demand for their goods, have made large contracts for cash 
purchases with the chief manufacturers for a 


DIRECT SUPPLY 


of China, Indian, and Lyons Silk Handkerchiefs, which they are now 
prepared to offer at incredibly low prices. 
_ Public Opinion, in giving an unsolicited Press notice of our goods 
in their issue, says: “ Messrs. Henry and Co.'s handkerchiefs are 
now selling at almost inconceivably low prices.” 

With a view to meet the demands of all classes of purchasers, the 
Handkerchiefs are sent out in the following order :— 


PURE SILKS. 


The Newmarket Silk Handkerchief, in three shades, bordered 
—white or coloured spots, light and dark blue, red, suitable for a 
lady’s breast pocket. Size, 16 inches square, two for 1s. 3d., or 16 
stamps ; six for 3s. 6d., or 44 stamps. 


The ZZsthetic China Silk Handkerchief, size 16 inches, white 
and in various shades—strawberry, buttercup, electric blue, coral, 
orange, terra-cotta, All the rage at the West-end. 1s. each, or 13 
stamps ; six for 5s., or 66 stamps. Larger size, 19} by,194, price 1s. 3d., 
or r6stamps ; six for 7s., or 88 stamps. 


The Broche, size 18 inches, suitable for the neck, or for making 
up into ladies’ caps for evening wear, beautifully embossed, white 
with coloured borders, or any coloured ground, with small light 
satin flowers on the same. 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps: six for 8s., or 100 
stamps. ay ew best quality, in pure white only, 26 inches square, 
handsomely figured, suitable for lady or gentleman as a muffler for the 
pocket, 3s. 6d. each ; three for gs. 6d. ; six for 18s. 


The Indian Silk Pocket or Neck Handkerchief, 24 inches 
uare, in pure white, or with coloured borders, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; 
six for ros. 6d. 


The French Silk Handkerchief, beautifully embossed with 
satin flowers, pure white, size 28 inches, or in almost any colour, 25 
inches, price 2s. 6d., or 32 stamps ; three for 7s., or 84 stamps ; six for 
138. 6d. Same quality in white, 24 inches, 2s. each, or 25 stamps; six 
for 10s. 6d. Ditto ditto, in white, 20 inches, 1s. 6d., or 19 stamps; six 
for 8s., or 100 stamps, 


The English, hand-woven, twilled Silk Handkerchief. Very 
fine quality, all white or in a variety of shades, 26 inches square, 3s. 
each ; three for 8s. ; six for rss. Same quality, all colours, size = 
inches, 2s. 3d. each, or 28 stamps; six for 12s. 6d. Ditto ditto, al 
colours, size 18 inches, 1s. gd. each, or 23 stamps ; six for gs. 6d. 


AU OOO made payable atthe Pont } 4 HENRY 


Handkerchiefs will be sold at t 


Or 123 stamps. 
turaed if the goods are sent back unsoiled on receipt 


The brocaded 
ferns, flowers, birds, &c. 





quality Ha: 


stamps. 


_ The Handkerchiefs can be had either in pure white or in the follow- 
ing colours :—Pink, Fawn, Silver Grey, Black, Salmon, 
Blue, Pale Blue; 


uve, Crimson, Ecru, Cream, Dark 
Ola Goid. : = 


Grey, and Lavender. ts, 6d. each, six for 8s., or 100 stamps. 


SEE SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 
“The Rectory, Upton, St. Leonard’s, Gloucester. 


sioned to get ten more to please others who have seen those sent. 
“ Yours truly, G. CLAPHAM.” 


Coupon as below must be enclosed, or name of Magazine given. 


“GOLDEN HOURS” COUPON. 
We guarantee to send any of the above Handkerchiefs 
on receipt of P.O.O. Money to be returned if goods fail 


to meet with approval, and are returned unsoiled. 
J. HENRY & CO. 


a 


& CO., THORNHILL ROAD, BARNSBURY, LONDON, N. 





38. Od. HEARTHRUGS. 3s. 9d. 


1,500 RUGS SOLD IN TWO MONTHS. 


ESSRS. MALL & CO. have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will forward free to every reader of this Magazine (sub- 
ject to conditions named below) a large and beautifully designed 


HEARTEHRUG, 


1 Rug, carriage paid, 3s. 9d.; 2 ditto, 7s.; 3 ditto, ros. 
If stamps, 3d. extra with each order. 


Size 72 inches by 36 inches. These Rugs are made in five colours, | 


which, being artistically blended, will suit any coloured carpet or 
suite, At the present time, when so much is being done to spread the 
taste for all that is elegant and refined, Messrs. Hart & Co. are 
encouraged to think that their efforts in this direction will be duly 


coucemes. The Rug will be sent carriage free to any part of the 


nited Kingdom or receipt of P.O.O. for 3s. od., or 48 stamps. 
In ordering. it will be desirable to write name and address very 
plainly, and to enclose the application form found below. 





“GOLDEN HOURS” ORDER FORM. 


On receipt of this form, accompanied by a P.O.O, for 
3s. od. (or 48'stamps), we a; to forward. carriage free, 
a large and exquisitely desi; HEARTHR G, 72 
inches by 36 inches.--{(Signed) G. H. HALL & CO. 





P.0.C.5 to be made payable at G.P.O., to 
G@. H. HALL & CO., 
58, Thornhill Road. Barnsbury, London, N, 


‘LINCOLNSHIRE 
—--PEATHER BEDS. 


DIRECT FROM BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Great reduction in price to 9d. per Pound, 


ESSRS. NEWHAM & CO. are now offering their celebrated 
FEATHER BEDS at the following greatly reduced prices:— 


No. 1.--SINGLE BED, BOLSTER, and PILLOW, 6ft. 3in. 


by 3ft. 6in., weighing 4olbs. - 3s «+ 30S. od. 

No. 2,—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
LOWS, 6ft. Gin. by 4ft. 6in.,weighing solbs. .. ++ 378 6d. 

No. 3—DOUBLE BED, BOLSTER, and TWO PIL- 
| LOWS, 6ft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in., weighing sslbs. .. .. 418. 3d. 


No. 4.—EXTRA DOUBLE-SIZED BED, BOLSTER, 
and TWO PILLOWS, 6ft. 6in. by sft.. weighing 6slbs. 48s. 9d 
WARRANTED NEW AND SWEET, 

Any sized Bed only od. per Ib., including Feathers, in white 
(bordered) tick. Making, packing, wrapper, and carriage paid to 
any station in the United Kingdom. Superior Beds, splendid 
Feathers, Linen Tick, 1s. per |b. Samples of Feathers and Tick, Price 
Lists, &c., post free. Agents wanted. 

All orders must be accompanied by cheque or P.O.0. made 


payable to 
MESSRS. NEWHAM & CO., 


Feather Purifiers, Boston, Lincolnshire, which, to insure safe delivery 


of goods, may be post-dated ten days, Feathers only od. per Ib. 
corti paid. The trade supplied. Please mention this ol cl 


MESSRS. HENRY & CO. having entered into néopati 
further supplies of their silk-finished brocaded Handkerchiefs. = 
enabled to lower their former rices. so that in future he 27-inch 
white or the 22-inch coloured. lig t and dark blue and scarly procaded 
¢ one price, viz., 1s, each, or\, stamps; 
2s. 10d. for 3, or 36 stamps ; 5s. for 6, or 66 stamps; gs. 6d. r ‘donne 


No one need be afraid to send for a sample, as money will Se re- 
designs are exquisite, reproducing the beauties of 


In addition.to our rs. Handkerchiefs, we have a superior blue or red 
dered, or all-coloured Handkerchief, 27 inches square, or all white, 

, 30 inches ages, suitable for a muffler. Prices of this superior 
ndkerchief, post free, 1s. 3d., or 16 stamps ; three for 3s. 6d., 

or 45 stamps ; six for-6s. 6d., or 82 stamps; twelve for 12s., or 150 


| We are also offering superb Ladies’ Shawls, size 32 inches square, 
| one of the most beautiful of our brocaded articles, fringed all round. 
| Verv suitable for presents. Colours—Fawn Brown, Old Gold, Silver 


‘* Sirs,—I am thoroughly well pleased with the Handkerchiefs sent, 
as are also several to whom I have shown them, and I am commis- 
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GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS, 


A BEAUTIFUL | R. T. BOOTH’S 
LIFE-LIKE “GOSPEL TEMPERANCE PLEDGE-CARDS, 








Fr O R + R A I T So suecessfully used at his Meetings at New- 
OF castle, Leeds, Ipswich, Gloucester, Cardiff, 


Stockport, Swansea, Newport, Sunderland, 
Bristol, Brighton, Birmingham, and other 


Towns. 
In Lithography, 17}-in. by 224-in., ee _ 
| sign, Copyright, 6s. per 1,000. 

SUITABLE FOR FRAMING - 1s. 2d. POST FREE. | do, do. Post Free, 1g. 2d. per 100. 
an nn aaatmaamealoae | Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., for Framing, 

Read what the PRESS says of this PORTRAIT. | 6s. per 100. 
“It is a speaking likeness, and will be a | Also Cards for General Use, 6s. per 1,000; 

household treasure to thousands who have | 1s, 2d. per 100. 


been benefited by his noble words and in- | re he 
fluence, as well as a pleasing memorial of his Larger Size, 8-in. by 6-in., 68. per 100. 


eee OUR FAMILY PLEDGE-BOOK. 
Gospel Pémperance Tracts, | Pretsood ty RICHARD Tr. BOOTH, specially 








(For BLUE RIBBON MIssION WORK. | * os a > 
conchae: ) Visitors and Servants Pledges. 
The Blue Ribbon Army: What It Is, and Who Boards, 1s. Cloth, Lettered, 2s. 





Compose It. 
The Badge of Blue: Why I Wear It. 
The Power of the Blue Ribbon. SPECIAL REGISTRATION SHERTS, 
The Blue Ribbon : What It Means. 
Counsel to Converts. 
‘* A Bit of Blue.” 
The Quicksand. | 


For Public Meetings, can be had in Sections of 25 or 50; 
| each sheet ruled, printed, and numbered down the side 
1 to 40. 

Price per Section of 25, ls. 3d., Post Free. 
50, 2s. Od. ‘ia 


Universal Badge, 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 
RIBBON ARMIES. 


(NEW DESIGN, REGISTERED) 


Wearers of the Red, White, 
or Blue Ribbon, should send 
for this Badge and wear it at 
Fetes, Demonstrations, Mis- 
sions and Public Gatherings. 


Post Free, 14 stamps. 


” ” 


A Word to New Recruits. 

Announcements of Public Meetings can be 
printed on the blank side of these interesting | 
Tracts, which are also admirably adapted for | 
Free Distribution. Demy 8vo, 84-in. by 54-in, | 
Assorted, in equal quantities. 


100, 1s.; 500, 4s.; 1,000, 6s. 


WINDOW SHOW CARDS, 


164 inches by 12 inches, 
Indispensable to the Success of 


BLUE RIBBON MISSIONS. 


3s. 6d. per Dozen. 


“POPULAR RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS.” 





No. 2 BADGE. 








A GOSPEL TEMPERANCE SERMON Or 10s. per doz. 
ae In ordering send for 
Rev. J. P. GLEDSTONE. No. 2 Badge, 








Post-free, 6s. 6d. per 100; Single Copy, 14d. me And state which colour requiréd, 
LILE & FAWCETT, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON,. E.C. 



























WTGH’s 


PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Forms a most Invigorating, Viualicing, and Refre and Refreshing Beverage. 
Fove vrisit Golds, and ply hee ad or cures the worst oem of TYPHUS, ir, r JUNGLE, BS other reveRs. 
ws ay Heat, ve or Skin Complaints, and various other ered Conditions of the Blood. 
Dr. ORGAN —"it furnishes the blood with its | great pleasure in Cariey n — cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘“‘I found it act as as cin my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
ience and family, in the worst forms of let Fever, 


NO other medicine being req Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘I used it in the trea:ment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—“I have state I never lost a single case.” 
A systematic a prevents and cures oe ay hv Notice my ao and Trade Mark. 


atent Glass-sto’ les, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, *CONSULTIN NG “CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLOW'S MAGNETINE 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Boiaticn. Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 

: TESTIMONIAL. i 

Special Body Belt, From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S.E. pai $ Abdominal Belt. 
76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, poy 

W. Darlow, Es ndon, 
Sir,—I am as to certify that I have used your 
Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexce a peng oe and far superior to any other inven- 
tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 
their efficacy, the positive powers, i have no doubt. I 
have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
eo stion, in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
SN abdomen, In the public interest I wish you to use my 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on men- unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 
tioning the title of this Magazine. Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, 3ARTH WILKINSON. 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PERFECTION! PURITY! SIMPLICITY ! 


INGQINK W Tourists, Travellers, and Ladies visiting ELECTRO-PLATING AND 
A PERFECT MARKING INK WITHOUT the Sea-side, will find GILDING AT HOME. 


saat cacao WALTON’S ARGENTINE 
WALTON’S KALODERMA Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Goods 


on Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., such 


* p v s tors, La Ss. 2 ss, U: ‘aps, 
ef Price, 2/6, 4/6 ‘> for removing one x ahay im ae oe 
7/6, &c. * 2 7 7 

Tan, Freckles, | Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., &c. Post free for 21 
a Post free for i S, e pear 
Claims to be the only successful prepara- fra fo Sunburn, Pimples stamps. Also 
: . 33 stamps. 
tion possessing the above advantages for 
Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico,etc. It can be used with any clean 
stamp or steel pen, and cannot be removed 
without destroying the fabric, 




















Seg Blotches, Eczema, Ery- 
sipelas, Scurvy, and all dis- WALTON’S AURINE. 
figurements (natural or acci- 
dental) on the face, neck, arms, | A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding cheap 


andh H : ling, | Jewellery, Silver, &c., equal to Solid Gold. 
md hands. It is delightfully cooling When ladies wish to che ange Silver Trinkets 








healing, and refreshing after the ride. 
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DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE. 


pr. PLANDFORD'S [ONSCIENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TO FALL ASLEEP IS NOT TO DIE. 


T Woodbine Cottage the joy 
of the children as they told 
of the wonderful collection 
that had been made at the 
dolls’ missionary meeting, 
was fully sympathised in; 
but Leila was in great 
anxiety to find her way to 
her dear old gossip, Willie 
Theakstone, and tell the 
good news to him. ‘This, 
however, could not be. 

“T am very sorry, Leila,” 

3 : said Mrs. Hetherington, 

Se “but I am afraid that Mr. 

‘Tesla is too ill to see you children. Papa 

and I are going up to- day, and I am going to 

take him some jelly that I have made for him; 
but he is confined to his room, and will want, 
you know, to be very quiet.’ 

“Oh, mamma ! Why can’t I go?” 
her dark eyes filling with tears. 
inside the curtains as quiet as a mouse, 
never stir except when he wanted something.” — 

“My child, you cannot take the place of his 
own daughter, and she would not like it if I 
took you up now. Even papa and | must stay 
but a very little while.” 

To Leila this was bitter. 
of human love began to dawn on her 
mind; but she sent him her love, and word what 
the collection came to; and she noticed how 
mournfully her mamma smiled at being charged 
with the childish message. 

“We will see how Mr. 
said. 

Alice had one very inattentive pupil that day, 
but it cannot be said that her own mind was 
thoroughly in her work. She was apprehensive 
that a “parcel she knew to be waiting for her at 
the post would be delivered if she delayed 
calling for it much longer; and, oh, how diffi- 
cult it was to find the opportunity. ‘“ What 
fettered, circumscribed beings the domestic 
machinery makes of us,” she said to herself. 
‘“‘ How I do hate it all. Why should I have one 
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or other of the children tacked on to me till near 
dark And why must it be thought a strange 
thing if I choose to go out alone in the day or 
even after dark sometimes ?’ Her unwilling- 
ness to explain herself in little things had 
frente perplexed Mrs. Hetherington, and 
had sometimes been animadverted upon by 
grandma as contradictious and unamiable. Mr. 
Hetherington knew nothing of it, and if he had 
done, would only have attributed it to a little 
feminine touchiness on the score of her in- 
dependence. Still, Mrs. Hetherington had a 
slight degree of suspicion aroused in her mind 
by sundry circumstances that had attended these 
solitary walks. She felt sure that once Alice, as 
she came up the stone steps of the platform, was 
trying to conceal a parcel. 

“ What reason could there be for doing that?” 
Feverishly as Alice watched for an opportunity 
to take the long walk to the post that evening, 
the opportunity did not arrive; and nervously 
and tumultuously her heart made its pulsations 
felt almost in her throat, as she thought of the 
danger she was in, and wondered what would be 
the upshot if the books were delivered at the 
house, and she refused to satisfy the inevitable 
curiosity as to what they were and where they 
came from. 

At tea Mrs. Hetherington told Leila that dear 
old Mr. Theakstone was thought by his friends 
to be dying. At least the doctor gave little hope 
of his recovery. He had received their visit 
with evident pleasure, and had expressed his 
conviction that he was going home, and he had 
asked for Leila to come and see him. 

‘So now,” said Mrs. Hetherington, “ you may 
go up with Aunt Alice after tea, if auntie will 
take you. If not, you must wait till to-morrow.” 

The old gentleman’s residence lay in a contrary 
direction to the post-office, but under the cir- 
cumstances Alice could not do other than 
express her readiness to take Leila to see him 
when tea was over. 

To their surprise Leila, who had turned white 
to the lips at the mere mention of dying, looked 
up with scared eyes, and said, ina choked voice, 
“T can’t go to see him. I daren’t. Oh, its 
dreadful !” 

“You have frightened the child,” said Mr. 
Hetherington to his wife; ‘she imagines from 
what is said that Willie is in articulo mortis. 
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You must go and see him, Leila. He has asked for 
you. Think how disappointed he would be, and 
it is not dreadful at all. A little girl like you 
wouldn’t know there was much the matter with 
him. His smile is as sweet as ever, and he is 
so happy because he thinks he is going to 
Jesus.” 

But, strange to say, loving, self-sacrificing, 
courageous, little Leila shrank, and shrank, and 
could not be persuaded. At last a recollection 
flashed across Mrs. Hetherington’s mind. She 
remembered a fright the child had received at 
Highchester, and Leila’s panic was at once 
explained. She had heard when there of the 
death of a little playfellow, and had asked her 
mamma’s permission to go and see the little 
body ere the cover was put upon its coffin bed. 
Mrs. Hetherington, doubtful of the wisdom of 
permitting her, had given a reluctant reply, 
which, in its want of decision, was easily mis- 
taken by her for consent. Accordingly, she 
stole away to the house, and was led by the 
weeping, sombre-robed mother into the room, 
every mirror, ornament, and picture of which 
was hidden and swathed in spectral white. 
Pure white blossoms were strewn upon the 
winding-sheet, and put between the lifeless fin- 
gers; but when the face-cloth was removed, two 
coppers laid on the lids of the corpse added to 
the ghastliness of its appearance. The child 
had died in convulsions, and was, in consequence, 
an object not fit to be gazed upon by another 
child. 

Such was Leila’s first impressions of death; 
impressions which were only destined to be 
obliterated by more happy ones, and these were 
still in the future. The thought of it was 
terrible to her. To see or speak to a dying 
person was as appalling as to come in contact 
with a ghost. She had come home from that 
spectacle with fixed staring eyes and a dazed 
manner. She dared not, even in the daytime, 
go into a room alone, and as she did not say so, 
no one knew what she suffered when sent up- 
stairs for anything. She returned as if she 
thought she was pursued. At last the reason of 
her terror came out. 

“Oh, mamma ! that little boy had pennies on 
his eyes!” 

“ You do not mean that you have seen Bennie 
Field, Leila? I didn’t mean you to.” 

“You didn’t say so, mamma; I thought I 
might go.” 

“And you have been frightened!” and Mrs. 
Hetherington did what in her lay to divert 
Leila’s mind from the object that filled it, at 
the same time assuring her that sometimes the 
little ones looked lovely, just as if they were 
asleep, and she thought it a mistake to cover 
everything near them with white. But Leila 
had received the kind of shock to the nervous 


system it is always most dangerous for a child to 
receive, and it was long before she could shake 
off the effects. Now it came upon her in all its 
freshness. There is nothing more unreasoning 
than terror, and not all that was said, or all the 
persuasion that was brought to bear, had any 
effect upon her than to make her cry bitterly. 

Her Mr. Theakstone was gone. He would 
soon be beautiful in heaven; but if he was dying 
all that was left of him was a blue, gaunt spectre, 
that would put its bony fingers on her, look at 
her from hollow, supernatural-looking eyes, speak 
to her ina sepulchral tone, and freeze her with 
its icy touch. 

Oh, death! death! death! merciful angel, 
who bringeth rest, and sleep, and peace, and joy 
to so many to whom life has been what Pope 
found it, a long disease, why should’st thou be 
made terrible to the innocent hearts of children; 
or to any but those who will not be allured into 
a suitable preparation for “ the manifestation of 
the sons of God?” 

Mrs. Hetherington ceased her persuasions in 
the hope that Leila might think better of it 
next day. Alice went upstairs, and her brother 
being still below, wandered into his study and 
sat at the window looking out into the grey 
evening. A bright spot burned upon her cheek, 
and her eyes looked preternaturally bright. 
Mixed with the query, “ Will the books be sent 
here ?—I wish I could tell them never to send 
anything I didn’t call for, but rural post-office 
authorities are not to trust, and I should set the 
whole country-side talking,’—was the query, 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again ?” 

Leila’s creeping terror of the mere physical 
aspects of death, how natural it was to childhood. 
And then as we got on, the uncertainty that 
rested on the soul’s future seemed the awful 
thing. Materialism ought to divest the mind 
of that terror; but how baffling and persistent 
were the old beliefs, making the heart that had 
cast them out like a haunted house, and throw- 
ing a shadowy fear over every suggestion of 
mortality. She heard her brother’s step on the 
stairs, but she did not stir. He entered and she 
rose tO go. 

“Don’t run away,” he said, gently pushing 
her back into her seat. ‘ What were you think- 
ing of, here, in the gloaming ?” 

“T was thinking of Leila’s fears. I was 
nervous in the same way when I was her age.” 

** So was I,” said Mr. Hetherington, “and I 
would never try a child of mine too far.” 

“Are you ever troubled with such terrors 
now ?” 

“Never; but I should not despise even a 
grown person who was so.” He raised his 
hand from her hand to her forehead. ‘ How 
hot your head is, my child! What makes it 
so? You must be thinking too much ?” 
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“No; I am tired of thinking. I have 
entirely given it up.” 

“Clever girl!” But his fingers were on her 
pulse. “ Alice mine, what ails you? You are 
not well; you are not happy. All this feverish- 
ness betokens that you are ill at ease in body 
and mind ; and you have lost your power of 
interesting yourself in what is passing around 
you; asure sign that you are in trouble.” 

“T never had the power you speak of, conse- 
quently could not lose it.” He laid her golden 
head against his shoulder and stroked her hair. 

“T am very fond of you, Alice. Do you not 
believe it?’ 

She shuddered as she said, “ Yes, Charles, 
you are too fond of me, [ never doubt it.” 

“It is my nature to be very affectionate,” he 
said, “though because I am preoccupied, I am 
apt to be accounted cold. Sometimes I think 
even you have lost confidence in me. You show 
me very little of your heart, and there is trouble 
there, I know ?” 

“No, no, Charles. I wish you wouldn’t 
anatomise me. I am not well, that is all.” 

“ And enough : What can we do ?” 

“Nothing; I neither want medicine, nor 
doctor, nor wine. This evening I feel as if I 
wanted air, plenty of air. I should like to 
walk for miles.” 

“But I won’t hear of it. You are so 
feverish you would take cold.” 

His tone was decided, and she did not gainsay 
it. Neither did she respond to her brother’s 
caresses. They were very sweet to her; but 
she felt as if she had no right or title to them 
till he knew. . . She felt his light touch 
wander over her temples and round her braided 
hair ; she felt his breath upon her cheek ; and 
once or twice he caught her to him in a strain- 
ing embrace; and she knew that such moments 
with him were rare; that his deep-lying 
affections were more like a sealed fountain than 
a gushing stream; and yet she could not, asa 
girl of a softer mould might have done, take 
advantage of his tenderness, throw her arms 
around his neck, and tell him amid tears that 
something had sprung up between them which 
might make her less dear—if he only knew. 


The next day Mr. Hetherington, calling on 
Willie Theakstone, whom he felt bound to see 
daily, gently told him of Leila’s grief for him, 
and of her strange reluctance to come and see 
him, not concealing the real reason of it. 

“Oh, but I hope she’ll come soon,” he said, 
as Mr. Hetherington remarked that if left to 
herself, her love would get the better of her 
fears. “If she never feared old Willie before, 
she’s no call to be afraid now.” The afternoon 
of the same day (it was Wednesday, and a 
half-holiday) Mr. Hetherington, returning from 
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visiting another sick member of his flock, saw, 
as he rounded a turn of the road, his sister 
Alice walking some distance in advance of him. 
She was walking so hurriedly that he could not 
overtake her without putting out more effort 
than he cared to do just then. ‘“ Nevermind, 
when she has done her errand in the village, she 
will turn and meet me,” he thought ; “ we can 
walk home together.” Though he did not 
overtake her, his long steps enabled him to keep 
her in sight. Up the village street she went, 
and casting round a furtive look, went into the 
post-office. Mr. Hetherington smiled. “ Our 
delivery must be too slow for some letter she 
expects,” he said. ‘“ Yet Alice has no special 
correspondent that I know of.” He thought 
that he would tease her when she came out, 
enjoy her confusion, and the quick wit with 
which she was capable of parrying tantalising 
insinuations and obnoxious questions. But all 
at once it occurred to him that in this secresy 
might be the key to the change that was so 
noticeable in her, to say nothing of her studied 
reserve and manifest unhappiness. There was 
a special correspondent, then, and is (of course 
it must be /zs) letters, could not be delivered at 
the house ; they must be called for at the office. 
The mere suspicion pained him. _He tried not 
to give it a moment’s place until he should have 
spoken to her. She came out of the post-office, 
two or three books held tightly under her arm, 
but, to her consternation, ran right up against 
her brother. The embarrassment was mutual. 

“Oh, Charles! you have startled me,” she 
said; “I didn’t know you were here.” 

“So it appears,” he said, drily, taking with a 
quiet decision of manner her parcels from her. 
“T will carry these,” he said, as she tried to 
recover them. ‘“ You were expecting them I 
see. Had the postmaster forgotten to send 
them on, that you were obliged to call? Why, 
they are from Highchester! Not your sisters’ 
hand-writing either. Has somebody directed 
them for them ?” 

“Talk of the curiosity of women,” exclaimed 
Alice, with a nervous little laugh. “It’s 
nothing to the curiosity there is in men. What 
a number of questions to ask in a_ breath, 
because you happen to see me with a book thai 
has not been taken from your shelves!” 

“Well, books are a commonwealth. We 
don’t break any commandment when seeing 
them we wish to divide the spoil. It must be 
by some process of natural selection that I 
always pounce on a book. But, joking aside, 
Alice, why were they not delivered at the house? 
Why were they to wait till called for ?” 

“T cannot tell you. You have imagination 
enough to conceive that there may be a hundred 
reasons for that—all of them innocent.” 

“T can imagine that if they were from your 
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sisters, they might make you their confidante for 
some pleasant, little surprise. Only tell me they 
are from them, I will not trouble you further.” 

The colour, that had suggestively mounted to 
her cheeks, faded to an ashy paleness as she 
said: “ They are not ; and as to who sent them, 
that is entirely my own affair.” 

“T don’t know that, Alice. No man liveth 
to himself. Nothing that we do is entirely our 
own affair.” 

“ But for that reason we are not, it is to be 
hoped, to come in every small matter under each 
other’s jurisdiction.” 

“Why should we fear to do, if all is clear 
and open, and above board? Mysteries in 
families are an abomination. I have every 
right to appeal to you for your confidence, Alice. 
When you were a little girl your mother, on her 
dying bed, confided you to me as an important 
trust. Perhaps I have not regarded it solemnly 
enough. Your early piety, your uncommon 
powers of intellect and good sense, seemed to 
make you fit to be your own mistress earlier 
than most. Now I have bitterly to reflect that I 
have presumed too much upon that. I have 
allowed you to face the world too young, and 
not been so watchful over you as an elder 
brother ought.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear Charles, I am nota 
minor. You were free of all responsibility after 
I was twenty-one. Had I been an heiress, you 
would have had the custody of my person till 
that time ; after, myself would have been queen 
of me. Do not forbid me the privilege now so 
far as to forbid me to receive a few books 
without first saying, ‘If you please, and may I, 
brother Charles ?’” 

“T think,” said Mr. Hetherington, “that a 
man, who knows the influence of books for good 
or evil, has a right to see what books come into 
his house; and, without any disposition to be 
dictatorial, he has a right to forbid a younger 
sister, the instructor, too, of his children, to 
carry on a contraband trade in books. What 
friendship, what study, would I, do you suppose, 
care to interfere with, that was pure and inno- 
cent in itself? Why should you care to 
envelop yourself in mystery if there is nothing 
to hide? Since you came to us you have been 
mysterious on the veriest trifles, and such 
ambiguity is not natural to you. You used to 
be as open as the day. However, now that my 
eyes are opened, I cannot be excused if I close 
them again. I shall most certainly retain the 
books until you give me leave to open them.” 

“Then it is an unwarrantable interference,”’ 
said Alice, flashing into tears. “One would 
think I was Leila or Miriam.” 

“Set an unwarrantable interference against 
what I must still hope is an unnecessary deceit,” 
said Mr. Hetherington, with strongly repressed 

















pain m the tones of his voice. “I had not 
thought it would ever come to this, Alice ; but 
now that it has, we must understand one 
another. You must learn that, while a member 
of my family, you cannot be allowed to carry 
out any independent line of action that is 
hurtful to you ; nor can I consent to have my 
own eyes and Lucy’s blinded to the actions and 
intellectual prepossessions of one whom we from 
the first set over our children as an example as 
well as a teacher. We have been disappointed 
in your lack of sympathy with them, and in the 
very negative influence you have exerted in the 
schoolroom. Is it in any way traceable to the 
books you read? I am bound to examine ; 
because, between us, all should be quite clear 
and open.” 

“ As you will,” said Alice. “I begin to see 
that only fools are born to be happy, and to 
meet with universal acceptance from good 
people. Where there are complexities of thought 
and feeling, perfect simplicity in its original 
acceptation is out of the question; and then 
one is to be arraigned at the domestic tribunal 
for mystery and deceit! There are two sides 
to every question, Charles, and whoever is 
shown one has a perfect right to look at the 
other.” 

“Granted ; but it would seem that in saying 
so you are constructing a defence; for, since 
you have a perfect right, why not exercise it 
openly ?” 

Alice bit her lip, for she saw that she had 
made an admission which must furnish her 
brother with a clue. But just then Mr. 
Hetherington heard the voices of his children. 

“They are playing in this field,” said Alice; 
“we came out for a walk, and I left them here.” 
At the sight of their father, the children left 
the field for the lane, their hands full of feathery 
grasses and flowers. Mr. Hetherington had 
much ado to conceal the perturbation of spirit 
he was in. Leila saw it, for she was so 
sympathetic she saw everything ; but her heart 
was aching for Willie Theakstone, so his 
depression did not come as a damper on her joy. 

Returned to the cottage, they found the table 
set for tea. “ How late you are!” said Mrs. 
Hetherington. “Do make haste or we shall 
have a short evening.” Mr. Hetherington went 
to his study, and locked the books he had 
intercepted into his secretary. His manner at 
the tea table was distant and grave, but this was 
so usual with him in his fits of abstraction, that 
no one took it as a sign of the times. 

As for Alice, sister Lucy was getting tired of 
moods that the reticent girl would not explain, and 
no sooner did her gaze rest upon her than she 
averted it. 

Leila really looked as if she was engaged 
in some inward conflict with herself; her little 
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mouth working, and tears coming to her eyes 
which were resolutely held back. At last the 
tension was too severe, and Leila sobbed. 
Everyone looked up in surprise. The child fled 
to the safe haven of her mother’s arms and wept 
as if her heart would break. 

“There! there!” said Mrs. Hetherington, 
soothingly. ‘“ What is it all about ?” 

“Mamma, I can’t bear it any longer; I must 
go and see Mr. Theakstone, if I am ever so 
afraid. I want to go directly after tea.” 

“ Will you take her, Alice ?” 

“Of course I will,” said Alice, with a great 
sense of relief, for she saw thus postponed the 
dreaded conversation with her brother. “ You 
will find you have nothing to be afraid of, Leila; 
and you would never feel satisfied if you refused 
to see Mr. Theakstone, till at last it was too late.” 

But that brought fresh tears to Leila’s eyes, 
and Mrs. Hetherington let her have her cry out, 
knowing by experience that she would feel 
better when it was over. It had been bitter to 
Leila to feel that her fears were stronger than 
her love ; to know that Mr. Theakstone wanted 
her, and was left to think that she would not 
come ; but now she had braced herself to meet 
the trial, she felt thankful for the victory. Pre- 
occupied as Alice was, the solemnity of the 
occasion made itself felt. She was going into 
the chamber of a grand old man who could 
meet death like a king. She would see him 
perhaps for the last time, and she felt touched 
by the way in which her little companion’s arm 
grew tighter in its clasp of hers as they drew 
near the house; as if her terrors had again 
come upon her, and she looked to her for 
support. They waited in the genial warmth of 
the hearth-stone in the large house-place or 
kitchen. Many voices from the sick-room 
jarred on Alice’s sense of what was best for 
a sick and perhaps dying man. But she was 
told that none of.the friends could be happy 
without having a look and a word with Willie. 
So she took Leila by the hand and led her, 
white as a ghost, into the room. They stood 
just within the door, Leila trembling visibly 
3ut Willie, pillowed into an upright position on 
the bed, soon gave her a look that charmed her 
fears away. His cheeks were scarlet, his eyes 
bright with the excitement the sight of so many 
faces and the sound of so much talking was 
likely to produce. He had just been asking for 
a glass of botchet or honey wine, but was denied 
it because it was not good for him. Did he look 
like a man on the brink of the cold river ? 

‘So my little Leila’s come at last,” he said. 
“T thought she’d come to see old Willie. Put 
her on the bed, and let me speak to her.” The 
child climbed upon the bed and looked at him 
with her large earnest eyes. “ Why didn’t you 
come to see me before, honey?” 
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“Why, they said you were going to die, and I 
was afraid. It was very, very selfish and naughty 
of me; but you are not going to die! Oh, I’m 
so glad, you look so well, quite as well as you do 
on Sundays, when you go to chapel in the gig.” 

“T’ve good call to look well; I’m going to 
the long Sabbath of the Father’s House. Is 
that a thing to look sadly over—Joy?” 

Leila shook her head. ‘Not now, Mr. Theak- 
stone, you will very soon be better.” 

“‘ Mebbe not, honey; but I can only say to you 
what I’ve said over many a time: the Lord’s 
called you young ; mind you hold fast the pearl 
of great price; and if you want to know how 
you're to do that, little Leila, it’s only as we 
settled it before. You must pray much, and read 
your Bible much ; whatever books you love, you 
must set more store upon the Bible than upon 
them all, and you must keep fast hold of Jesus, 
loving Him and serving Him with full purpose 
of heart.” 

It was a touching sight—the pale, frail- 
looking sylph-like child with her dark, soulful, 
questioning eyes, and the old man whose face 
was radiant with the beatific vision he was by 
anticipation realising. Everyone in the room 
kept silence, feeling the solemnity and pathos of 
it, and wondering what the two would say ; they 
had only eyes and ears through those brief 
moments for each other. 

“Little Leila, I’m not concerned for you 
only to make your own calling and election sure. 
I believe the Lord’s set His heart on your being 
a burning and a shining light; I want you to 
set your mind on not only being a good woman, 
but a very useful one.” 

“Yes,” said Leila, with the most naive sim- 
plicity ; “I mean to be a missionary’s wife.” 

This artless declaration of her intentions was 
the natural outcome of the conversations he had 
had with her, and he laughed as he perceived 
the ideas he had unconsciously been putting into 
her head. The serious faces around them 
relaxed into a smile, but Leila was not in 
the least disconcerted. Mr. Theakstone then 
addressed himself to Alice,— 

“ And mebbe I mayn’t see you again, honey,” 
he said, “I shouldn’t think, though, that parting 
time “ll seem as long to us up there as to 
you down here, for we must be over taken up 
with seeing His face and drinking in the endless 
pleasures that spring out of His throne, like a 
spring of clear water out of a rock’s side. But 
I hope you and I'll drink together in His own 
good time.” 

The animation died out of Leila’s face as 
she thought that possibly death came to people 
under other aspects than she had imagined. 

“Oh, do tell me that perhaps you'll get better,” 
she said, pleadingly ; “it’s so dreadful to think 

that you will die.” 
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Since it was so dreadful to her, he did not 
like to press the probability of it; so he said, 
“Well, an’ if he lives he lives, an’ if he dees he 
dees ! Honey, did you never hear tell of the old 
woman and her coo ?” (cow.) 

“No,” said Leila. 

“The tale belongs to these parts. There was 
an old woman had a coo that she set great store 
on, but coo was taken ill an’ like to die; so 
what must she do but send for t’ curate (who 
prayed with the sick) and ask him to pray that 
her coo might get better; an’ she took him 
into coose (cow-house). Curate saw she was only a 
poor, daft old woman who couldn’t be argeyed 
with, so he didn’t try; and yet he was beat to 
know how to humour her. But while he thought 
he walked round coo three times with his hands 
in his pockets, and at last he said, ‘ Well, if she 
lives she lives, if she dies she dies.’ After that 
coo got better. In the winter curate had quin- 
sies, and one was so hard it wouldn’t break, so 
everyone said he’d lose his life. T’ owd woman 
begged to see him, but wasn’t allowed, so she 
forced her way to his bedroom. She fixed her 
eyes on him, walked three times round the bed 
and said, ‘ Well, if he lives he lives, an’ if he 
dees he dees!’ Curate remembered the coo, and 
was so struck, he burst out laughing. That broke 
t’ quinsey, and he got better. Now what more 
can I say than, If I live I live, an’ if I die 1 die. 
But the soul of man goeth up, not down like the 
beasts, ‘ For me to live is Christ and to die is 
gain.’” 

The quaint humour of the story, the solemnity 
of these last words, were incongruous, but not 
painfully so. The dear old saint had simply 
desired to make death look less terrible and repul- 
sive than it had done to his timid little friend ; 
and the lesson that he taught in such homely 
fashion, was never to be forgotten, either’ by 
Leila or Alice, with her acquired disbelief in all 
but the vain show of material things in which it 
is man’s lot to walk. Seeing that he was 
exhausted, she made a movement to retire, and 
then his hand was laid on her pupil’s head and 
afterwards on hers, as he prayed that God might 
keep them through all the temptations and trials 
of this mortal life, and bring them off more than 
conquerors through Him that loved them, and 
gave Himself for them. Alice reverently kissed 
his brow; but Leila kissed him mouth to mouth, 
while she left the room strong in the belief that 
God was putting the shadow on the dial back, 
and that Mr. Theakstone would not die but live. 

There was a scent of flowers on the evening 
air as they walked through the garden and along 
the fields of the Theakstone farmstead. It was 
near milking time,and cows, leisurely chewing the 
cud, were awaiting the milkmaid’s call. One star 
only as yet appeared in the sky, and the western 
horizon was still flecked with the glory of the 


sun’s departing rays. Leila’s terrors had fled. 
She no longer clung to her aunt with a nervous 
grasp. All was at peace but Alice’s heart ! 
Nature is a most indifferent mother; she can 
wear a placid smile while her children are raging 
round her or writhing with discontent upon her 
bosom. 

The old comparison betwixt the sun’s decline 
and the death-bed of an aged Christian was 
naturally present to Alice’s mind, for she had 
learned Watts’ “‘ Divine Songs” when she was a 
child. Yet allowing, for arguments’ sake, that a 
happy immortality was soon to dawn on Willie, 
how different it must be to his present imagi- 
nings ! The Jewish notion of resting in Abraham’s 
bosom transferred to Christ was, no doubt to 
him the acme of heavenly joy, as it was to 
thousands of his kind; and yet the idea of 
infinity transferred to what could be apprehended 
objectively by the eye, how absurd it was! She 
could scarcely think about it with such a sense 
of impending trouble gnawing at her heart and 
twisting its serpent coil around her brain. For- 
tunately, when they reached home her brother 
would be off on one of his country appointments; 
he would return late and she would not see him; 
she would retire early. With all the night to 
think in, she could best decide what course to 
take ; certainly she should not remain at Ripple- 
thorpe any longer than she could help. At last 
Leila broke the silence. 

“ Auntie,” she said, “if that is dying, it is 
quite beautiful; I wouldn’t be a bit afraid of 
death if I thought it was like that. But it is 
Jesus makes Mr. Theakstone so happy; I’m 
afraid I shall never keep fast enough hold of 
Him.” 

“Don’t think of dying, Leila; leave that to 
come in its own way; all you’ve to concern 
yourself with just now is living a beautiful life; 
it’s a mere flimsy sentiment, setting one’s heart 
on dying a beautiful death ; but it’s what many 
very indifferent people are evermore doing.” 

“Oh, I daresay, auntie; but I wouldn’t want 
to be taken from this world till I'd fought and 
suffered in it and donea lot of work ; that would 
be mean, wouldn’t it? Only to live a beautiful 
life seems just as hard as the other. I know how 
it is I can’t keep fast hold of Jesus. I do get 
hold of Him sometimes, but I let Him go. I 
don’t think anyone knows my troubles ; but 
they’re very hard to bear, and I hope you won't 
mind my saying this much !” 

The artless confession touched Alice; she 
knew she had always repelled Leila’s confidences; 
it was hard to do so now; yet how was she to 
help her from the stand-point that she occupied? 
She was seldom long at a loss, soshe said, gently ,— 

“T think Mr. Theakstone would tell you that 
you were not to think so much about keeping 
hold of Jesus ; but trust to His keeping hold of 
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you. You know the text ‘None shall pluck 
them out of My hand.’ Depend upon it, Leila, 
while you are earnestly trying to do right you 
have nothing to fear.” 

“Tt’s when I’m most wanting to do right I 
do wrong,” argued the child. 

“To err is human, to forgive divine,” replied 
Alice. 

“Ts that in a hymn?” queried Leila. 

“No, and so you will consider it altogether 
beside the mark; Pope said that, but he also 
wrote, ‘The Dying Christian to his Soul.’ ” 

“Then he must have been a good man. 
Auntie, have you ever felt like me? ” 

“Sometimes : we all feel more alike than we 
know.” 

“ But do you ever now feel like me ?” 

“T can’t say that I do, Leila. As I get older 
[ learn to think less about feeling, and I see 
things in a different light.” 

“ How?” 

“* My dear, it would do you no good for me to 
tell you ; you would not understand. When I 
was a child, I thought, spake, understood as a 
child; but when I became a woman, I put away 
childish things.” 

“And yet grown-up people have to be like 
children to get into heaven,” said Leila. 

To that Alice did not reply. They had come 
to the cottage porch and were soon describing 
the scene in the sick-chamber to grandmamma 
and Mrs. Hetherington. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A FAMILY INQUISITION. 
ONLY the other evening Alice had felt herself 
folded to her brother’s heart, and had been 
entreated to lay the burden on it that was on 
her own. She had shuddered, anticipating the 
moment when he might stand off from her, 
shocked and dismayed; and it had come. Any- 
thing to put off the supreme moment of conflict 
with him. She wanted time to adjust her 
thoughts, and to decide on her plan of action ; 
so, pleading fatigue, she retired early, and laid 
her sleepless head upon the pillow. It was a 
relief to Mr. Hetherington to find she had 
retired. In the lonely roads, he had thought 
upon the difficulty that he had long been aware 
of, and that at last must be faced ; and, fearing 
that Alice would persist in maintaining an 
obstinate reserve, he was anxious to take counsel 
with his wife, and to see if she could furnish 
him with any clue to her unaccountable 
behaviour. He was not afraid, either, of 


speaking before grandmamma ; for, though the 
old lady was shrewd, and on occasions severe, she 
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was disposed to be tender over the faults of the 
young. She had been a strict, watchful parent 
to her own children, but never a hard one; 
though, after poor Ruth’s untimely end, she was 
wont to wonder if she had let the child trouble 
over anything that she might have put right for 
her, enduring many a pang of self-reproach for 
her imagined sternness and want of sympathy 
with her. 

Mr. Hetherington heard of the visit to old 
Willie, but the shadow on his face did not 
lighten, either on being told of Leila’s innocent 
naivéte or the story of the cow. He only said: 
“Tt is to be hoped that his words may have done 
Alice good. I am sure she wants waking up by 
some means or other.” 

“Why, whatever is the matter, Charles ?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hetherington. 

“A great deal is the matter,” he answered; 
“there is something wrong, or I am very much 
mistaken. I surprised Alice to-day coming out 
of the post-office with a parcel of books, which 
I took from her. They were from Highchester, 
and had to be detained until they were called for. 
They are not from either of your sisters; so if 
there is nothing in that requires explanation, it 
is a strange thing to me.” 

“She was so young when she left Highchester, 
that I thought she had no friends there,” said 
Mrs. Hetherington. ‘She always said that she 
had not cared to keep up correspondence with 
any one.” 

**No; and why should she say so, since she 
certainly has ?—it is that that perplexes me,” 
said Mr. Hetherington. ‘She would not tell a 
direct untruth, but how are we to reconcile the 
statement with the facts ?” 

Grandma’s knitting had gone down into her 
lap ; but she took it up again with a resigned 
air. The paths of youth are slippery, and 
offences must come. 

“What kind of books were they ?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. [have them in my secretary ; 
but I shall only open them before Alice.” 

“J have an idea who sent them,” said 
grandma, after a pause. 

“Why, who?” inquired Mr. Hetherington, 
wondering how it was that women—especially 
aged ones—could so often see through mill- 
stones. 

“You may depend, Lucy, that it’s Dr. 
Blandford,” said grandmamma, this time 
gathering all her needles up in her hands, and 
folding her hands together on her knee. 

“He met the poor little thing at Bath, and 
he has either flirted with her or made love to 
her, or something that’s not gone smooth and 
above-board ; or why should we have to drag it 
out of her that she had as much as seen him ? 
You may depend, too, that he’s had her in his 
eye in his attentions to Salome. Oh, he’s a deep 
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gentleman if he’s been paying that poor little 
thing attentions all this time, and making her so 
miserably unhappy, without declaring himself, as 
a man that meant rightly ought to do.” 

“Then you think it’s a flirtation, and the 
character of the books may have no significance; 
still it is very weak of Alice if she has suffered 
herself to be led into a clandestine correspon- 
dence with him. She ought to have respected 
herself more.” 

“She was very young when she went to Bath,” 
urged his wife, in extenuation. 

“But she is not so very young now, and in 
mind she has always been far beyond her years. 
However, I will accuse her of nothing, but wait 
and hear what she has to say for herself.” 

“And don’t be too hard on her,” said 
grandma. “She may be more to pity than to 
blame. It’s hard fora girl to have her affections 
trifled with by a man older than herself; and, 
if the trial is too much for her, and she loses 
her religion over it—as, I fear, Alice has done— 
it’s not for us to judge her. We were all foolish 
when we were young.” 

With that summary conclusion, grandma 
retired. Her words had some influence on 
Mr. Hetherington, for his spirit had been stirred 
to its very depths through the discovery of what 
he thought duplicity in Alice. As he walked 
in the lanes, all her reserves and evasions, her 
fencing with him, recurred to his mind ; her 
refusal even to explain to the children the text 
upon the ticket—all these things led up to the 
conclusion that the books he had captured must 
be the vehicle of the slow, deadly poison which 
for months had been working in her thoughts. 
If so, they should go upon the fire rather than 
into her possession. But now the whole affair 
appeared to him in a different light ; and, though 
he must persuade her to act resolutely and 
extricate herself from the snare that had bound 
her, it would be far from him to condemn her, 
or, by unkindly speech, add to the humiliation 
it is always so bitter for a woman to bear. 

With such a cloud on the domestic horizon, 
mutual constraint and diffidence at breakfast 
was inevitable. Alice understood it. She could 
read the signs of the times ; but she had studied 
her part the night before, and had determined 
at once to put herself upon the offensive, so as 
not to give her brother any undue advantage 
over her. 

She felt now that all disguises must come off; 
but she would not put him to the trouble of 
investigating the matter like a detective. She 
would remove her domino gracefully ; and, what- 
ever his sentiments might be on seeing the true 
face, she would prove herself equal to the 
occasion. He would want her to remain with 
him, most likely ; but, of course, she would not 
do that any longer than she could help. Neither 


would she submit to be taken through the old 
arguments. Her present convictions should not 
be ground to powder in either of the slow- 
moving mills of analysis or synthesis. He might 
denounce her, scold her; convert he should not. 
She would defy him from the very outset. 

If my readers had known Alice Hetherington, 
Mr. Hetherington would have a claim on their 
sympathy ; but then, as gentle, timid, perplexed 
Mrs. Hetherington often said, when she was 
worsted in some attempt to get Alice into 
more feminine and domestic habits, “ It needs a 
Hetherington to manage a Hetherington.” 

Alice, in her large self-esteem, had never felt 
inclined to lower her crest to the Vivians. Even 
the gentle, pious ladies at Highchester, who had 
been at once the guardians and the teachers of 
her youth—she felt that she had outgrown them 
long ere she passed from under their care. 

Mr. Hetherington soon saw that she wished to 
rule the event in her own way. He had no 
sooner betaken himself to his study than she 
followed him, and, standing in the doorway, 
said, with a superb air of indifference:— 

“T'll be obliged, Charles, if you'll look at 
those books of mine through the morning, as 
you thought that you must see them ; for I shall 
want them after school, if it is only to acknow- 
ledge them.” 

“T may acknowledge them for you,” said 
Mr. Hetherington, with all the hauteur that her 
independent tone called up; ‘“ but we will defer 
the business till after the afternoon school.” 

How pretty she looked, with her wilful lips 
curling into a childish pout, and her bright colour 
rising in spite of her, and dying even her fair, 
full throat. Mr. Hetherington felt that the 
man who would cause her unhappiness, even if 
he was poor Salome’s patron saint, did not 
deserve much consideration from him ; and the 
thought of her did not help him to make his 
sermon that morning. 

The children had returned from their morning 
walk, and were taking their places at the dinner- 
table, when Mr. Hetherington’s voice was heard 
in the hall speaking to his wife. 

“Well, my dear,” he said, “our old friend is 

one.” 

“ What is that ?” asked Leila. And her heart 
stood still. 

“ Yes, it is all over!” exclaimed Mr. Hethering- 
ton, advancing to the head of the table. “ Dear 
old Willie was not conscious for long after you 
had seen him. He was delirious all through the 
night. Early this morning his breathing became 
difficult, and now all his troubles are over. He 
had been gone some hours when I entered the 
house.” 

Leila felt as if she was choked. It seemed a 
sorrowful mockery to be sitting there pretending 
to eat her dinner, and trying to keep her tears 
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back, when she felt as if she wanted to be 
alone. 

The Catholic custom of entering some small 
chapel and kneeling at its altar in silent sorrow 
and in prayer would have been one most con- 
genial to Leila. However, though she did not 
know it, there was an altar set up in her own 
heart, and a light there that the Holy Spirit had 
not quenched. From its secret place her holy 
aspirations and acts of penitence were as incense 
to Him who treasures the prayers of His saints, 
though they be of the little ones and the weak. 

All dinner-time there was much talk of Willie, 
and Alice was thankful to have the attention 
diverted from herself. Mr. Hetherington said 
he had changed greatly, but looked so placid, 
and as if he had died with a happy smile upon his 
face. 

“He will be buried here, I suppose?” said 
Mrs. Hetherington. 

“No; the Theakstones all lie at Mossdale. 
The body will be taken there, and laid for the 
night in a mortuary near the church. Well, we 
shall miss the dear old man. I wonder what he 
thinks of his new surroundings!” 

“* He’ll feel like a baby up in heaven, and the 
angels will treat him like one, won’t they?” 
asked Miriam. 

“Like a little wondering child, perhaps,” 
replied Mr. Hetherington. “But then he had 
the spirit of a little child in him when he was 
here. What made you ask that, Miriam?” 

“ Because in one of our hymns it says— 


Mortals cry— A man is dead !’ 
Angels sing —‘A child is born !’” 


Mr. Hetherington explained, in his very happy 
way, the sense in which chose lines were to be 
read; and perhaps he had some other person 
than Miriam in his mind as he spoke of perfect 
simplicity and humility being most conspicuous 
in those who had “attained the full stature in 
Christ Jesus,” and of heaven being a place 
for growth and holy activity, endless progression 
in knowledge and love—not a scene of mere 
stationary adoration and enjoyment. 

While they were still seated at the table, grand- 
mamma retired for her afternoon siesta, saying, 
as she always did say to Alice at that time of 
day,— 

“ Mind you warm that poor little thing’s feet.” 
(The “poor little thing” being the child next 
removed in age from the baby.) 

Alice accordingly lifted Trot out of her high 
chair, and seated herself with her before the 
fire, book in hand, much to that infant’s annoy- 
ance, as she believed in receiving the undivided 
attention of whoever happened to be nursing 
her. By repeated attempts to eat the book, she 
made Alice's perusal thereof as uneasy as possible. 
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Miriam went into the study to read to her papa, 
and Leila was missing, but might have been found 
in the attics ; so that all were at a loose end till 
the time came for afternoon school. By tea- 
time the frost of reserve had again gathered. 
Mr. Hetherington sat with a book open before 
him, and when he chose to do that no one felt 
at liberty to talk. Alice knew that the hour 
she had so long dreaded was at hand, and that she 
might not be able to manage her brother in the 
high-handed way she had proposed to herself. 
Yet, for all her secret misgivings, she felt a certain 
sense of relief, for nothing could be worse to 
endure than the long, weary battle with herself; 
while, to her unspeakable mortification, she was 
for ever compromising her own sincerity and 
playing at cross purposes with everyone around 
her. 

It was with a beating heart that she at last 
entered on the dreaded interview. The study- 
door was closed. He drew a chair for her to the 
table, and then seated himself at the opposite side 
of it, those unfortunate parcels between them. 

“Before we open these, Alice,” he said, “I 
must tell you that my concern about them is 
twofold. {I am anxious not only to know the 
character of the books, but also who has sent 
them; but I won’t resort to arbitrary measures 
without good reasons for doing so. The books 
may be, for all I know, quite innocent. If so, 
tell me, and explain the reason of their not being 
delivered at the house. Who sent them ?” 

“YT thought your curiosity was about the 
books,” she said, “and I gave you, this morning, 
leave to open them. I don’t see that you need 
trouble as to where they came from !” 

“But Ido! I have my own suspicions; you 
can tell me if they are wrong. Your secret 
correspondent is Dr. Blandford.” It was but 
too evident to Mr. Hetherington that he had 
guessed rightly. There was a pause of some 
minutes when the falling of a pin might have 
been heard. Alice thought her ears were filled 
with the sudden tumultuous beatings of her own 
heart. “He is much older than you,” said her 
brother, at last. “What can his motive be in 
writing to you clandestinely and sending you 
books ?” 

“His seniority should protect him from 
suspicion,” said Alice, “ but I had as lief you 
thought of Dr. Blandford as any one else; so T 
neither affirm nor deny.” 

“T see it is your intention to push me to 
extremities,” replied Mr. Hetherington, as with 
nervous haste he opened the several parcels. 

Alice shivered, left her seat, and went end stood 
near the fire. Imperatively he motioned to her 
to return. She complied, but it was with an 
assumed air of indifference. 

“Oh, Alice!” he exclaimed, as he looked at 
the several titles, ‘“‘ what poison is this ?” 
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“ The gall of asps is under the lips of all those 
whose minds do not run in our grooves,” she 
said, curling her lip. ‘The apples of a for- 
bidden tree of knowledge are always apples of 
Sodom.” 

“You, poor child! have you been taking in 
with this sort of thing without knowing how to 
antidote it?” he said, his voice tremulous with 
emotion. 

“Oh! as to antidotes, they preceded what 
you call the poison. I ought to have been 
constitution proof.” 

“You doubt their efficacy, but not your own 
receptive grasp or strength of mind. A very 
common error, Alice, with those who are too 
high-minded to fear.” 

“T am not too high-minded,” she retorted. 
**T suppose what you would call a becoming 
humility—that is, for girls and women—would 
have inclined me to take everything on trust, 
and believe what you, and Salome, and Jane 
Vivian told me to believe, without ever looking 
at the other side of the question. I was so far 
from high-mindedness that I did all that at one 
time; and if, when I grew older I dared, like 
others, to strike out for myself in the quest of 
truth, I did it in all sincerity, and from no 
wrong motive.” 

“ And this is what the quest has brought you 
to. But I ask again, Who has been your guide, 
my child? It appears his teachings could be 
taken on trust, if mine could not.” 

She was silent. The books did not promise to 
give any clue. No line of writing was to all 
appearance in them, but apart from the rest was 
an elegant little book on botany. It looked as 
if it might be a keepsake. Mr. Hetherington 
examined it. The book was evidently new; and 
yet a hand had made marginal annotations, and 
there on the flyleaf was written:— 


“To Alice, 
From her never-forgetting friend, 
M. BLanprorp.” 


“Will you tell me now that your correspondent 
is not Dr. Blandford ?” 
Pry No; for I never went so far; I left you to 
infer what you liked. You have now got all the 
satisfaction out of this inquisition that you are 
likely to get; so I hope you will let me end the 
conversation. Of course, Charles, I know that 
you think the very worst of me; but only give 
me time to advertise, and the first opening that 
occurs for me in family or school I will accept.” 

“Stay where you are, Alice; you are not, it 
seems, to be trusted to go out by yourself 
into the world. How long have you been in the 
habit of reading such books as these 7” 

“Oh, for some years.” 


“And how did Dr. Blandford lead you into 
it?” 

* Well, he had a kind of Platonic friendship 
for me, I suppose: and I, seeing that he was not 
what I then called ‘sound in the faith,’ had the 
presumption to imagine I could convert him. 
He let me try, provided | would explore with 
him the ground he had traversed. I soon found 
to my dismay that | was profoundly ignorant. 
By degrees I woke up to the superstitions that a 
great many of my beliefs were founded on, and 
it ended in his converting me, not [ him. That 
is all.” 

“Are you sure it is all‘—for something tells 
me that Dr. Blandford laid siege to your heart 
before he laid siege to your head.” 

“Tf he did, Charles, what have you to do 
with it? This room is not a confessional. It 
is enough for me to say that Dr. Blandford is 
my friend, nothing more.” 

“Yet the other evening you would not admit 
that you had any acquaintanceship with him out 
of the line of his profession.” 

“ Was I obliged to admit it ?” 

“You were not obliged to throw dust in 
our eyes, and resort to equivocal statements, as 
you unquestionably did. I shall not press the 
question that we started with, for you have 
answered it. I shall also return these books to 
Dr. Blandford, Alice, with such an acknowledg- 
ment as will convey my appreciation of his 
conduct.” 

“To,” she said, biting her lip with an un- 
mistakable air of triumph. “ He is a man who 
can appreciate wit and satire. He will not be 
at all unwilling to have the entertainment at his 
own expense. His taste is epicurean. Spice 
the dish then, make it as pungent and as salt as 
you can.” 

“The mere truth without any additions will 
be sufficiently unpalatable, I assure you, Alice. 
Dr. Blandford is abundantly welcome to any 
entertainment that I can provide. Perhaps you 
will share in his merriment. The dismay of a 
brother who assumed the parental relation to 
you, and was at pains to surround your child- 
hood with pure Christian influences, in order 
that you might be brought up in the most holy 
faith in which your parents died—his dismay at 
seeing the work all undone, the temple that was 
once a temple of the Holy Ghost forsaken 
and let out to such gods as  desolated 
France, and have destroyed many who once 
obeyed the truth—must be a fitting sub- 
ject for amusement! But come, we have not 
done with Dr. Blandford. You have other 
books from him. I adjure you, on your honour 
as a woman, and for the sake of your own peace 
of mind in the future, let me discharge the 
obligation in fulland at once. Let all the books 
go back together.” 
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“No, thank you. It shall be done, but I will 
return those I have by me myself.” 

“So be it, then. It may save pain to both of us, 
for it would be too distressing to me to see many 
more such books as these in your possession, and 
to know that your once unsullied mind had come 
into contact with the gross deductions of a hard 
Materialism. I do not want to dwell too much on 
the wrong you have done to me in this matter, 
Alice; but I have a right to think of my 
children, and now it shocks me to see how their 
mother’s confidence and mine have been mis- 
placed. We little thought that in committing 
the task of their education to you, we were 
committing it toa Freethinker. Now what do 
you imagine our feelings must be in the matter ? 
{f you had reflected you might have thought a 
little less haughtiness and a little more humility 
becoming to you under the circumstances.” 

The tenderest spot of all was touched, for the 
heart of honour in her lived, in spite of all the 
violence that had been done to it. She burst 
into tears. 

“We all assume the weapons and the armour 
nature has provided us with, when we have to 
enter the lists, Charles. Do not be too hard on 
me. Ihave been very guarded; I have made no 
admission before your little ones of opinions 
different from your own. Where I have been 
untrue it has been in the other way. I have 
sought to conceal, not to instil. Still I will 
allow that you and Lucy have reason to feel 
yourselves aggrieved.” 

“You have thought yourself safe amid your 
negations. Let me tell you, your half-hearted- 
ness, uncertainty, and insincerity must have 
created a moral atmosphere ten times more 
dangerous to the children than a more open 
disaffection would have been. I tremble when 
I think of it.” 

“But now you know you will not take them 
from me? You will let me teach them till I find 
some other pupils?” 

“Tt is not right that the religious culture of 
anyone’s children should depend upon you, 
Alice. Now, for all I may have seemed to you 
hard, I do most affectionately entreat you to 
stay with me till you have reccnsidered your 
position. I will find some leisure on spare 
evenings and Sunday afternoons to exercise the 
children in the Bible and the catechism, without 
explaining why I have taken those duties from 
you.” 

“Leila will see through that.” 

“Never mind. She will not say anything. 
What I was going to propose is this : you and 
I must read together. You have done a blind 
thing, my child, in letting doubts be infused 
into your mind, without seeking to someone 
more experienced than yourself for the answer. 
How was it that you never wrote to me about 
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any of these questions, as they arose? You 
have shown a sad want of confidence in me.” 

“Tt was not that,” she said, in a low tone. 
“T had promised that I would bring no one else 
into the discussion.” 

“And you never saw what meanness it was 
for a man like Dr. Blandford to exact such a 
promise from you? However, Blandford has 
had his turn: I will have mine. Let us see what 
we can do together, beginning with a study of 
the separate books of the Bible, and the internal 
and historical evidences of Christianity.” 

“Tt is of no use; I could not begin such a 
study from your standpoint.” 

“Then I will begin it from yours,” he said, 
cheerfully. “I will try to enter into every phase 
your feeling and your thought has taken, and 
we will put every doctrine and dogma to the 
test, with a prayer that God will bring us to a 
right conclusion.” 

“ Bring us to believe in the verbal inspiration 
of the Mosaic method of the creation!” she 
said. 

“Alice, such levity is altogether beside the 
mark.” 

“Well, you are not willing that the guidance 
on your side should be into a belief of a 
multiplicity of agencies, taking the place of a 
Divine fiat ; a combination of primitive forces 
evolving what is now persistent, because it is 
controlled by mechanic laws; and continues 
because it has the power of propagating its 
kind.” 

“Do you know what you are talking about ? 
If there is mechanism, where is the mechanic ?” 

“T should have said natural law.” 

“Then if law, where is the Divine Intelli- 
gence that framed it been revealed, if not in 
the Bible ?” 

“Why did the revelation begin and end with 
one book ?” 

“Whoever said that it did; but whatever the 
revelation extraneous to that Book, the Revela- 
tion within it is authoritative. The Revelation 
of the Divine will; the history of the chosen 
people ; the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints ; the glorious Gospel of our Lord and the 
teachings of the apostles, must remain. It isa 
shallow argument to say that because it is so, 
we must accept our scheme of astronomy from 
Moses ; or anything else that was incidental to 
an inspired writer’s very rudimentary scientific 
knowledge.” 

“Oh, the scheme of astronomy and the 
geologic periods is the least part of it.” 

“You want to contend for the fire-wheels, 
protoplasm, and the monkey-man, I suppose? 
All this is nothing new.” He took from his 
shelves a volume by Cudworth. “What 
Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Diderot say about 
the phenomena of nature; and the new school 
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of naturalists and philosophers would have us 
believe about evolution, and the impossibility 
of natural law deviating from what 7s, has 
pretty well been anticipated by the old Greek 
teachers of chance. Cudworth describes the 
— as it originated with Leucippus and 

emocritus, and was afterwards amplified by 
Protagoras :— 


“Wherefore infinite atoms, of different sizes and 
figures, devoid of all life, and sense, moving fortui- 
tously from all eternity in infinite space, and making 
successively several encounters; and consequently 
various implexions and entanglements, one with 
another, produced first a confused chaos of these 
omnifarious particles, jumbling together, with an 
infinite variety of motions, which afterward, by the 
tugging of their different and contrary forces, whereby 
they all hindered and abated each other, came, as it 
were, by a joint conspiracy to be conglomerated into 
a vortex or vortices ; where. after many convolutions 
and evolutions, volitions and assays, in which all 
manner of tricks were tried, and all forms imaginable 
experimented, they chanced in length of time here, to 
settle into this form and system of things, which now 
is, of earth, water, air and fire, sun, moon and stars, 
planets, animals and men; so that senseless atoms 
fortuitously moved, and material chaos, were the first 
original of all things. 


“Now, do you see daylight through that, 
Alice, for I must confess I don’t?” 

“T have not been following it,” she said, 
coldly. “ I have so often heard the positions 
of advanced science made ridiculous, that I have 
got rather tired of it.” 

“Yet ridicule is the sceptic’s most favourite 
weapon, and this venerable book is the butt of 
its lightest shafts,” said Mr. Hetherington, 
taking up the Bible. “ However, we will carry 
on our arguments in another spirit, and a truce 
to discussion for to-night.” The exhausted loox 
on his face showed the strain of emotion he had 
been under. 

“Charles,” said Alice, with a sudden energy, 
“don’t anticipate it. I am determined that I 
will not argue. You shall not drag me panting, 
bleeding, over the old ground, after all I have 
suffered. Remember, I have not come to what 
I am by any easy process. I let go what I held 
bit by bit, oh! so reluctantly ; weeping over 
every morsel of belief as if a part of my own 
flesh had been torn from me. I was in gentle 
hands; but they seemed to hold the pincers of 
a Shylock. I have no choice now but to 
believe as Ido. I came round to the grounds 
I am on so slowly and unwillingly. But here I 
am in a miserable solitariness. No one near me 
to think with me, and I cannot get back to the 
old faith if I would.” 

“ Not cannot, but will not,” he said sternly, 
and yet it was a pitying sternness. 

“No, both; I have had only too much 
opportunity for analysing my own emotions. 
If the past convictions are roused into activity 


by some outward influence, I cannot go with 
them. What I have learned comes forward to 
give them the lie; and while the conflict lasts 
there is agony. When I again get soothed and 
try to repose on what I believe to be truth, 
doubt assails me again from the other quarter. 
But these anomalies and contradictions of 
feeling are inevitable in one who has not 
strength of mind to know her own know, after 
she has been zealously instructed in two schools 
of decidedly 0 thought. The weakness 
is in myself. There can be no weakness in 
demonstrated truth.” 

“That is my opinion. Let us recommence 
the quest of it.” 

“My mind is made up; and I know where 
you would lead me.” 

“Where ?” 

“To Sinai, with its thunders and lightnings. 
You would want to get me farther, but you 
could not. There I should remain, and I don’t 
care to run the risk of such misery.” 

“You are more likely to find your Sinai in 
running away from it, than in bravely leaving 
it to God to bring you within its terrors, or to 
spare them. Poor child! If I, inmy human 
anger, feel so much more than I ever did, that 
you are to be pitied, and watched over and 
loved, what does the Divine Elder Brother feel ?” 

“Tf He felt as you would say, He could. 

But it is of no use, Charles, I will not submit to 
be tutored anew.” 

“You cannot help it. Let me press one 
question home to you, Alice. Has it never 
occurred to you to test the purity and value of 
your new principles by the effect they have had 
upon yourself? Which has had the most 
refining, elevating influence upon your heart 
and life—religion or material philosophy ? 
Which made you most happy? Under which 
discipline were you the most truthful, open, and 
straightforward ?” 

“The change in me has been owing to cir- 
cumstances, not to opinions,” she said. 

“Has it? I think that I can show you 
differently.” 

“You need not be at the trouble. I decline 
any analysis of mental states, especially my 
own.” 

“ You are determined to have it all your own 
way, I see. I will give you time to reflect, 
Alice. I have been willing that you should 
conduct the secular education of my children, 
and that in the family your disaffection should 
be ignored, so long as you did not obstinately 
shut yourself up in your unbelief; but were 
willing to give me at least equal privileges with 
Dr. Blandford. If you decline to do this, I do 
not see how present relations can be continued 
between us; and there is Lucy to consult in the 
matter. She will naturally take alarm.” 
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“TJ will go away ; only give me time.” 
“That may not be so easy, and we have to do 
with the present. Then, too, there is Mrs. 
Baxendale. I cannot let her continue Sybil 
here under a false impression of the benefits she 
is to receive from you.” 

“T am surely not disqualified from imparting 
a secular and ethical education to young 
children?” 

“No; but Mrs. Baxendale said she should 
like her children to share in the Biblical 
instruction given to ours ; for she was sure that 
you would be an excellent teacher, and any 
differences of opinion there might be between 
us were not of the kind to find their way into 
a child’s Bible lesson. I must let her know 
that the danger lies in the other pole if you 
persist in declining instruction.” 

“Do as you like, Charles. Advertise me 
from the pulpit, and ask the prayers of God’s 
people for me, if it seems to you good. The 
hyper-religious conscience is a morbid one, and 
there never was a more morbid manifestation of 
it than is to be found in the Hetheringtons, and 
the Vivians, too, for that matter.” 

And with these words Alice quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FOR EVER WITH THE LORD. 


Ir was a dark night for the month of April ; 
through the day there had been frequent gusty 
showers, between which might be heard the song 
of the swallow and the thrush, with the cuckoo’s 
wandering voice. These sounds were now still ; 
the blinds were drawn in Woodbine Cottage save 
in the schoolroom, and there the lamp was 
extinguished, while the assembled family listened 
to slow, solemn footsteps that were coming with 
muffled tread along the gravel path that lay 
between the park-like fields. As theyapproached 
nearer, the flare of torches fell before them, pro- 
jecting long shadows on the pathway, and the 
look of expectancy on the faces near the window 
deepened. But in a far corner of the room little 
Leila crouched in an agony of fear. She dared 
not look on the solemn procession ; for she knew 
that “ devout men” were carrying the remains of 
dear old Mr. Theakstone, for interment the next 
day, in Mossdale churchyard. All her fears had 
come upon her, and no persuasion could induce 
her to witness the funereal sight. Opposite the 
window the bearers halted; the coffin with its 
black pall was put down upon tressels, and 
presently on the still night air, mellow tenor 
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notes blended with the deeper bass as they 
sang— 


“ Hark ! a voice divides the sky, 

Happy are the faithful dead, 

In the Lord who sweetly die, 
They from all their toils are freed. 

Them the Spirit hath declared, 
Blest, unutterably blest ; 

Jesus is their great reward, 
Jesus is their endless rest.” 


Mr. Hetherington went out, and with un- 
covered head swelled the song of glorious 
triumph over man’s last enemy ; then after the 
bearers had resumed their burden and their walk 
towards the moors, the lamp was lighted, and 
Mrs. Hetherington bestowed her attention on 
her frightened little girl in the corner. 

““Wasn’t the hymn sweet?” she said, as she 
sat by her after putting her to bed. “Think 
of Willie as a beautiful saint in heaven, Leila; 
we mustn’t look into the grave and the coffin 
too much.” 

Meantime grandma was making some allusions 
before Alice,—more pointed than well-advised, 
considering her temperament—to the satisfaction 
there was in contemplating such a death and 
such a life, hinting darkly at dreadful possibilities 
in a future state, for those who were too wise in 
their own conceits to receive and obey the truth 
in its simplicity. Alice heard as if she heard not. 
Her position was an uncomfortable one, and she 
was doing her best to make it so. We are often 
most persistent in adding to our own miseries. 
Though to barricade herself against her brother’s 
attempts to bring down the strongholds of her 
unbelief was effectually to alienate him, Alice 
continued to be resistant. She had no thought 
eithcr of returning Dr. Blandford’s books or 
letters till she saw how he received her brother’s 
communication. 

“He will know when he gets it that I am in 
trouble,” she said to herself, “‘ and unless I have 
been wholly deceived, unless there is no spark of 
real affection for me in him, nor no constancy, he 
will surely come to my relief, and assert himself 
in a manly way.” She had thought she would 
wait till September, to see if he came to Ripple- 
thorpe, but the crisis of her fate had come, and 
feverishly she waited on its issue. Perhaps we 
cannot conclude this chapter better than by 
transcribing Mr. Hetherington’s epistle; not 
written in the first heat of his displeasure, but 
after he had time to think matters calmly over. 

“‘Srr,—With my sister’s permission, I have the 
satisfaction of returning to you the last parcel of 
books which you have chosen clandestinely to 
press upon her, with an importunity worthy of 
a better object. Such thanks as you think you 
deserve from her, I am empowered to tender. 
On my own part, it has caused me no small 
surprise that any man, having any degree of self- 
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respect to maintain as a man of honour and a 
gentleman, should so tamper with the sacredness 
of another man’s home, as to interfere with the 
faith of the women of his family, and should seek 
to involve a young girl in a course of action, which 
in its disloyalty and want of openness must com- 
promise her with those nearest and dearest to 
her; besides introducing elements of suspicion 
and distrust into what ought to be a calm haven 
of mutual confidingness and love. To say that 
you had offended against Christian principle 
would be to judge you by the laws of a court 
whose authority you do not acknowledge. If, 
however, such conduct is consistent with the 
Ethics of Evolution, while I do not envy them, I 
must forbear to censure. Naturalists tell strange 
tales of the liberties that certain animals and 
birds take with each others’ burrows and nests ; 
yet even among these the lex talionis often 
proves too much for the aggressor. I do not 
hesitate to tell you very plainly, that your 
conduct may be as easily parallelled from fable 
as from nature ; for if there were not a great 
deal of the dog in the manger in your compo- 
sition, you might find it possible to leave others 
in peace with that which confessedly has no 
attractions for yourself. It is quite natural that 
it should be so. You may well be against the 
Bible, for the Bible is unmistakably against 
you. As to your modes of procedure, put them 
in what light you will, they seem to me most 
unfair. Must not the man who believes there 
is a God be in a much better position if there is 
not one, than the man who believes there is not 
one if there is ? Yet you have not hesitated to 
involve another, younger-and weaker than your- 
self, in this terrible risk. Had you found it so 
impossible to undisciple men of experience and 
learning equal to your own, that you must 
exercise your destructive proclivities on a young 
girl, whom you found among strangers ? And to 
give yourself all the advantage that even a school- 
boy knows to concede to one weaker than himself, 
—put her under a promise that left her to fight 
without armour and without a second, while you 


were amply provided ? Such precautions would 
almost suggest that you did not feel your position 
so strong, as not to greatly dread any little 
assistance her friends might render her. I might 
inquire your object for all this; but as I can 
learn nothing from her, and wish to hear no 
more of you—save that by God’s grace you have 
accepted that which you are eager to lead others 
to reject—I will not press the question. In the 
day that a man wakes up to see the offence that 
he has given to a little one, he feels that it were 
better for him that he had never been born; and 
then is the day of his own salvation dawning 
upon him. 

“ After this, you will of course cease to trouble 
my sister with any more books or communi- 
cations ; forit is but fair to inform you that she 
will receive nothing but what is delivered at the 
house. To all responsibility authority attaches, 
wherefore I feel warranted in preventing such 
books being read in my family as those I now 
return to you. I keep an open larder; but poisons 
arenot at the discretion of those who know neither 
their uses nor their antidotes. I regret the 
necessity [ am under to write in so decided a 
tone to you. I had long wished for an opportunity 
of thanking you for your really generous minis- 
trations to my wife’s suffering sister, Miss Salome 
Vivian. The sense of gratitude and obligation 
we have entertained towards you has been both 
warm and strong. Should anything I have said 
to you appear inconsistent with it, remember 
my deep sorrow on my own sister’s account; and 
reflect also that Iam of those who believe that 
the soul and all that concerns it is of infinitely 
greater moment than what affects its clay 
dwelling-house. 

“In hurting the heart and soul of one who 
was left to me as my peculiar charge, you have 
wounded me in a very tender spot. 


“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, 


“OC, HETHERINGTON.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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AN ENGLISH SHIP BY MOONLIGHT. 


FNGLIsH pHIP BY Moonticnt. 


THE world below hath not for me 
Such a fair and glorious sight 

As an English ship on a rippling sea, 
In the fair moon’s placid light. 


My heart leaps high as I fix my eye 
O’er her dark and sweeping hull, 
Laying its breast on the billowy nest, 

Like the tired, sleeping gull. 


The masts spring up all tall and bold, 
With their heads among the stars ; 

The white sails gleam in the silvery beam, 
Brailed up to the branching spars. 


The wind just breathing to unroll 
A flag that bears no stain : 

Proud ship! that need’st no other scroll, 
To warrant thy right on the main. 


The sea boy, hanging on the shrouds, 
Chants out his fitful song ; 

And watches the scud of fleecy clouds 
That melts as it floats along. 


Oh! what is there on the sluggard land 
That I love so well to mark, 

In the hallowed light of the still midnight, 
As I do a dancing bark ? 


The ivy tower looks well in that hour, 
And so does the old church spire— 
When the gilded vane and Gothic pane 

Seem tinged with quivering fire. 


The hills shine out in the mellow ray; 
The love bower gathers a charm ; 

And beautiful is the chequering play 
On the willow’s graceful arm. 


But the world below holds not for me 
Such a fair and glorious sight 

As a brave ship on a rippling sea, 
In the fair moon’s placid light. 
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AN ANGEL’S VISIT. 


AN PNGEL's Visit. 


(Continued from page 297.) 





SUNSHINE. 


T was on a Thursday that 
Benallack rescued his Molly 
from the great waves of the 
bay. Now it was Sunday 
morning, and as the bells 
called my parishioners to the 
church hard by, I paused ere 
I proceeded to my accus- 
tomed duties, that I might 
drink in the beauties of the 
scene around and before 
me. I am no stranger to 

the changing moods of the capricious Atlantic, but 

I have as keen an appreciation of them as I had 

when I first came to dwell beside them: indeed, 

every day of my life they seem to possess for me 

a greater and more irresistible charm. The 

difference between the tempest of the Thursday 

and the Sabbath calm around me was hardly to 
be measured or expressed. Could this be the 
same shore, the same cliff-line, the same sea ? 

The winds had ceased to howl, the waves to 

thunder ; a gentle breeze fanned my cheek, and 

softly brushed the grass of the neighbouring 
churchyard. The sun shone with a genial and 
pleasant warmth, smiling upon the old tomb- 
stones, lighting up the venerable tower, sparkling 
upon the wide blue waters of the bay, as they 
lightly flashed upon the beach. There was not 

a speck of foam visible anywhere. The bases of 

the cliffs stood in still water, and the white- 

sailed ships seemed motionless as they dotted the 
sea-scape from near the shore to the far horizon. 

It was one of those perfect autumn days which 

recall to mind the glowing descriptions one reads 

of the “ Indian summer.” 

Descending the opposite hill-sides were groups 
of church-goers, some pursuing their way through 
the deep-hedged lanes, where the children of the 
party would lag behind every now and then, 
tempted by some specially-luxuriant cluster of 
late blackberries, some preferring the cliff path 
leading to the sands and beach, but all con- 
verging on the church porch. It was a happy, 
tranquil scene, and its peace sunk into my heart 
as I passed from my garden into the little vestry 
and robed for the morning service. I was soon 
kneeling at the reading-desk, and then rising to 
my feet, whilst the tones of the bell died away 
and the schoolmaster played the accustomed 
voluntary on the somewhat wheezy harmonium, 
I allowed my eyes to stray for a moment or two 
over the congregation of my charge and the 














The 


sun was shining warmly through the ivy-framed 


church whose ancient stones I love so well. 


windows, brightening King Charles’s letter 
(hung conspicuously on the wall), touching 
up with gold the big black-brown pews, throw- 
ing shadows here and there, streaming in like a 
flood through the open porch, and fluttering 
among the nooks and crannies of the old oak 
roof. And as the schoolmaster meritoriously 
performed his part and the harmonium groaned 
and grunted until its task was nearly done and 
its wailings sunk into silence, the latest arrivals, 
the landlady and Peggy Pengelley, walked quickly 
in and took their seats. I saw a goodly number 
of true friends around me—young and old, rich 
and poor, together—and I began:— 

“When the wicked man turneth away from 
his wickedness that he hath committed, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall 
save his soul alive.” As I read these words 
there was a sound of feet in the aisle—the sub- 
dued but heavy tread of a man, the softer 
footfall of a child. There was a stir, too, 
among the congregation, and glancing up from 
my book, I was for a moment too astonished to 
proceed. The new-comers were Uncle Jimmy 
and Molly. Now, I had been rector of Merthen 
for six years, and during the whole of that time, 
though I had been on fairly good terms with my 
erring parishioner, and though he had always 
listened to my entreaties and attempted per- 
suasions with a certain rough civility, I could 
never persuade him to enter God’s house. It is 
true he did homage to the Sunday by usually 
keeping sober, but he would persistently loaf 
about among the boats, or sleep in the warm 
sunshine on the beach in fine weather, or while 
away the hours listlessly in his dismal home 
when it was wet. Church he ignored, and 
I had long since ceased to argue with him. I 
fear I had come to regard him as a hopeless 
heathen, beyond human cure. Now, not only 
had he come to church of his own accord, but 
the change in his appearance was wonderful. 
He was no longer the dirty, disreputable Uncle 
Jimmy of a week ago. He had on a decent suit 
of clothes, his linen was neat and clean, his ab- 
lutions had evidently been of the most thorough 
character, his hair was trimly brushed back from 
his fine forehead, and he bore in his right hand 
a high hat and a pair of black gloves—evidently 
his homage to respectability. The little maid, 


clad in a neat, homely dress, with her light hair 
99 
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curled and her blue eyes dancing in the sun- 
shine, health in her step, and happiness in her 
face, held his left hand and kept close to his 
side. Then they took their seats near me, and 
Uncle Jimmy bent his head in silent prayer; 
whilst Molly, in childish unconsciousness, took 
stock of the congregation and of me. It needs 
time to tell all this, but I saw it almost at a 
glance, and thanking God with a full heart I 
went on with the service. 

Prayer and praise and preaching were over at 
last, and as I stepped through the porch into the 
churchyard I espied Benallack and his pet near 
by. I shook hands heartily with him, patted 
her on the head, and strayed homewards. The 
less talk under such circumstances the better. 
Besides, I observed my wife in confabulation 
with Mrs. Behenna and Peggy Pengelley, and I 
felt sure, from the animated character of their 
conversation, that before long my _better-half 
would be able to give me a full explanation of 
the marvellous occurrences of the day. 

So it proved ; for in the quiet of home I was 
told the whole story. The good landlady was 
not content with seeing Benallack and his charge 
safely home on the evening of the rescue. She 
came again; hada long and friendly conversation 
with her old customer, and learnt that he re- 
garded Molly as his own child, his charge and 
his delight. It seemed to be his one absorbing 
passion to make a real home for her; and he 
not only sought mother Behenna’s aid to that 
end, but, wonderful to relate, craved Peggy 
Pengelley’s counsel and advice. In his drunken 
days he had poured contempt on the quiet old 
soul in the next cottage; now, as far as civility 
and neighbourliness could go, he sought to make 
amends for his past rudeness. He had seen with 
what loving tenderness Peggy had tended his 
darling, and he was full of thankfulness to her. 
For her part, she was ready enough to help, and 
the landlady joining in work and counsel, a 
magical change was wrought in the little house- 
hold. Molly must have the best bedroom, of 
course; so the single chamber upstairs was made 
clean, sweet, and neat. There was a tiny bed 
for the newcomer, with the softest of pillows, 
blankets, and sheets, and a snowy counterpane. 
The tiny window was prettily curtained; there 
was a looking-glass into which she might peep; 
there were strips of gay carpeting on the floor, 
and bright prints on the walls. The lumber 
shed at the back of the “living room” down- 
stairs was emptied of the accumulations of years, 
washed, swept, and garnished, and made into a 
very decent bedroom for Benallack himself. 
The front room shared in the general change 
for the better, and was as sweet and wholesome 
an apartment as any in the village; and the 
master of: the household, sober and steady, 
worked away with heart and soul and strength 


until his Molly’s palace was complete. The child 
was his companion all day, my wife told me. 
He was always happy, always busy, and the only 
people who seemed to regret the change were the 
landlord and Tom Pentecost. Behenna said: 
“He was glad enough to know that the child 
had got a good father, but he thought Uncle 
Jimmy might as well drop down of an evening 
after she was put to bed.” To which Betsey 
(her regard for business being subordinated to 
her love for Molly) shortly replied that “ ’Zekel 
was a fool,” and the little landlord was fain to 
drop the subject. As for Pentecost, he was 
absolutely inconsolable, and with good reason, 
for he had found Benallack a never-failing spring 
of good liquor for years past, and now the well 
had suddenly dried up. ‘Uncle Jimmy was 
done for,” he said; “ that hambugging old Peggy 
had got him under her thumb, and he ’sposed 
he’d be fool enough to marry her. As for the 
durned cheeld then Tom stopped. His 
feelings were too deep for utterance, but it was 
known that he thought things had been made 
far too smooth for her, and that Providence 
would have shown him much more considera- 
tion and respect if Molly had been allowed to 
drown decently in her mother’s arms, instead 
of being washed ashore alive to plague and 
disappoint him. Evidently Pentecost was a 
badly-used man. 

I let Benallack be for a day or two, but before 
another Sunday came I could not withstand the 
temptation of paying him a visit. His cottage 
was near by, and as soon as I approached it I 
saw him at work in his garden—the garden- 
patch I described at the commencement of my 
story. Like the rest of the premises, it was being 
rapidly subjected to the new law. The rubbish 
and litter had disappeared, and Benallack, with 
spade and rake, was laying out the ground. 
Close beside him was Molly, a kitten in her 
dimpled chubby arms, a little cloak protecting 
her clothing from the dust, and a “gowk” 
shading her blue eyes from the sun. Benallack 
ceased from his labour as [ approached, weleomed 
me heartily, and begged me to come in and see 
his home. I gladly consented, and we entered 
it together. With the eagerness of a boy he 
insisted that I should inspect it from bottom to 
top, so I had abundant opportunity to verify 
the accuracy of my wife’s report. It was true 
enough. There was Molly’s pretty chamber ; 
the old man’s cabin, and here we were seated 
in the kitchen, little Molly, with her kitten still 
in her arms, reclining on Uncle Jimmy’s lap. 
The sunshine played on the floor and peeped 
through the open casement, where a canary, in a 
new cage, was carolling merrily with all his 
might and main. It was a charming picture. 

Then Benallack opened his heart to me, and 
talked as to a friend. Now he was happy. He 
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had led, he knew, a wild, reckless, dare-devil life, 
caring for nothing, until a kind Providence had 
sent him this little angel to lead him home. 

“T made up my mind, sir, when she held up 
her arms to me and smiled on me that she should 
be my child; and then I thought if she zs to be 
your child, Jim, you must drop the drink and 
look decent, and [ said to myself I will; and 
please God, [ll keep my word. Betsey and 
Peggy were like sisters to me, and with a bit of 
money—lI’ve got enough of that for my small 
wants, you know, sir—and plenty of hard work, 
we soon set the place to rights and rigged Molly 
out. Then Betsey says: ‘ Uncle Jim, you must 
be decent, too, for the little maid’s sake.’ 
‘Right you are, missus,’ I says, and I soon puts 
that all square. Then Sunday comes. I hadn’t 
been to church for many a iong year, sir, as you 
know very well, and it went a little against my 
pride to knuckle-under like, after all I’'d done 
and said since I came home from abroad; and 
then I began to be afraid, too, that it was fully 
late for an old scamp like myself to think about 
leading a better life; but I looked at my little 
dear again, and I plucked up heart, and we went 
together. Then the first words [ heard, as | 
walked in at the porch and saw the old walls and 
the old pews and the old pulpit just as I used to 
see them, were those you began the service with: 
‘When the wicked man turneth away from his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive.’ Ah, thinks I, that’s for you, Jim 
Benallack, and as I knelt down I thanked God 
for His goodness, and asked Him to help me to 
lead a decent life, so that I might be fit to take 
care of Molly alongside of me. I’ve felt a better 
man ever since, sir.” 

Then we talked of other matters, and as I 
felt curious about the details of his bachelor 
existence, charged as it was with the care of 
this little girl, I asked him to tell me how he 
passed his days. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘ we manages 
capitally. My kind neighbour Peggy has made 
a sort of bargain with me, and she’s a wonderful 
help. I’m always up early in the morning, and 
as soon as I’m dressed I unbolt the door and get 

along with my work. Peggy comes in just as 
Molly is waking, goes up stairs, washes and 
dresses her, and presently down the little maid 
toddles, as clean and bright as a new pin. [ 
gets my morning kiss, Peggy comes down as soon 
as she’s tidied the bedroom up a bit, and goes 
home to her breakfast. Then me and Molly sits 
down to ours. You should see her walk into her 
bread and milk, sir! After that I clean up the 
place and do a few odd jobs in the garden, and 
Molly helps. I’ve generally got something to do 
that lasts till dinner-time. Afternoons, if ’tis 
wet, we stop at home and look at pictures and 
such like. If ’tis fine we go down to the beach, 





and there she do enjoy herself, I tell you. She’ve 
got a spade and a pail, and what with the sand 
and the pools, and the waves, we get along 
famously till evening. She’s mostly tired after 
tea, and I generally puts her to bed myself, and 
because she’s too little to say it herself, I says 
her ‘Gentle Jesus’ for her. She’s soon off to 
sleep, and I don’t hear anything of her til) 
morning, though I always leave my door abroad, 
and often lie awake thinking about her. First 
of all, I fancied she'd be afraid to sleep up above 
by herself, but she don’t seem to mind a bit, so 
long as she knows I’m near her. She is begin- 
ning to talk a little bit more, too, and her tongue 
goes to Peggy and me like a shot. Pretty dear, 
you should hear her up in bed of a morning 
holloing down to me, ‘Uncle Jimmy! Uncle 
Jimmy! want to get up.’ ” 

“‘T suppose you manage to slip out occasionally 
of an evening ?” [said,inquiringly. An amazed 
look came over Benallack’s face at the sugges- 
tion. 

“God bless you, no, sir,” said he, quite in- 
dignantly; “‘ Who would take care of her if 1 
wasn’t at home ? orif anybody would, I wouldn’t 
let ‘em! No, no; I stay in and look after her, 
little dear. I’ve always little jobs to do, you 
see, and when they are finished I can read, and 
whenever I am tired of reading I just creep up 
stairs and look upon her pretty face. You see,” 
continued Jim, with a comical smile on his 
honest countenance, “for a family man, there’s 
no place like home !” 

Soon after I bade my friend and his adopted 
child good-bye, and slowly sauntered home, 
musing as I went. It was a pleasant subject 
for meditation—the cottage home with its in- 
mates, so strangely contrasted and yet so well 
fitted for each other. One thought alone per- 
plexed me: “What, if Molly should be vlaimed !” 
Benallack had evidently but one joy in life— 
this child. If she should be snatched away 
from him, what would become of his new 
resolutions ?—his changed purposes? The 

daily press had told the story of the drifting 
boat and the brave rescue of her baby freight 
throughout the kingdom, and if Molly had any 
relatives, as was not unlikely, they would, of 
course, claim her as their own. I do not 
know whether similar thoughts passed through 
Benallack’s mind; if they did, he kept them to 
himself ; but week after week passed away, and 
winter came and went, giving place to early 
spring, and Molly remained, unsought of any. 
I felt: satisfied, then, that Merthen was to be her 
home, and so it proved. The baby life washed 
in upon Merthen beach was Uncle Jim’s now 
for good and all. 

The years passed by after the usual quiet 
uneventful fashion common to village life. 
Benallack scarcely seemed to grow older. His 




















hair, it is true, became more decidedly grey, 
but this was the only sign of advancing age. 
His figure was still upright, his gait elastic as of 
yore. Molly grew, and throve and clung to her 
** Uncle Jim,” for she had, from the first, learnt to 
adopt the pet name by which, as I have said, the 
kind old man was known to the village children. 
She was with him nearly always, for she did not 
seem to care much for companions of her own 
age. Her kitten, long since grown to a cat, was 
her faithful playmate, and she had other live 
stock besides the canary, for Jim had given her 
a rabbit or two, and had taken as well to poultry 
rearing. In due time he began to teach her 
her letters, and when success promised to crown 
the efforts of the pair, his pride knew no bounds. 
The neighbours were continually being hailed in 
passing, and called in with a pertinacity that 
admitted of no denial to witness Molly’s wonder- 
ful progress with their own eyes. After a year 
or two my wife and I ventured to suggest the 
village school to Benallack. At first he was 
inexorable. He could not part with Molly. 
But when we pointed out how necessary it was, 
in the child’s best interests, that she should have 
her fair share of learning, he hesitated, and 
finally relented. So Molly went to school. In 
her absence Benallack whiled away the empty 
hours by working more furiously than ever about 
house and garden, poultry and rabbits, and then 
when she came home there was her daily pro- 
gress to be admiringly noted, and the lessons for 
the morrow to be prepared. Then, as of old, 
the pair would adjourn to the cliffs or the 
beach, where Molly found never-failing sources 
of enjoyment. Sometimes they would sit on the 
hill-side and watch the sun sink to the west 
amid clouds of gorgeous hue, and as the horizon 
became suffused with subtle colours, Molly would 
watch the magical and silent growth of the 
golden path which spread from the setting sun 
to the shore, and would ask Uncle Jim if that 
was the angels’ road. Then the sea was a con- 
stant cause of questioning: ‘ How far away did 
it spread ?” and “Did the big ships slip down 
behind the world when they went out of 
sight ?” and “Where did they come from ?” 
and “ Where were they going?” As to beach, 
and rock, and pool, these were endless delights. 
The wide sandy shore was a world in itself. The 
rocks in whose tangled covering of sea-weed 
_ Jurked innumerable limpets and periwinkles, and 
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where mussels by the thousand clung, always 
had some fresh charm for the child. Whilst the 
pools, filled to the brim with clear sea-water— 
home of anemone and rock-fish, and that nimble 
acrobat the shrimp, attracted her more than all. 
Amongst these beautiful treasures of nature she 
pattered about with naked feet, varying her fun 
by an occasional race to meet the white foam 
which almost always edged the breaking wave. 
Benallack not only delighted to watch her inno- 
cent gambols, he was always anxious to answer 
her questions about the wonders around her. 
He was well fitted for the task, for he had been 
half a sailor and a great wanderer for most of 
his life, but she even puzzled him sometimes, 
just as children do puzzle the best and wisest 
of us. 

The old man’s love for his darling seemed to 
fill him with kindly sympathies towards his 
fellow villagers. He was never willing to let 
Molly be out of his sight for long, but some- 
times when she was at school or had run in to 
spend an hour with Peggy (now somewhat old 
and infirm), or had dropped down to see Betsey 
Behenna, Benallack made time to do many a deed 
of kindness. I often found him by the bedside 
of a sick friend, where his pleasant face and 
genial manner always seemed to bring sunshine 
into the room. ‘There he would brighten up 
the sufferer with the harmless chit-chat of the 
village, and then, after a while, would turn the 
conversation to higher themes, and speak with a 
cheerful reverence of God’s infinite goodness 
and the Christian man’s hope. Nor were his 
good offices limited to words only—out of his 
modest means he did much to help the poor and 
the needy. Many a widow, many a fatherless 
child, found in him a friend, a counsellor, a real 
help. I used sometimes to tell him he was as 
good as a curate to me, and the old man would 
laugh heartily, being greatly tickled at the sug- 
gestion. He and Molly were regular as the clock 
in their attendance at church, and there he 
seemed to take special pleasure in assuming the 
functions of amateur clerk, and in leading the re- 
sponses of the congregation. Looking back upon 
the years past, and remembering what Uncle 
Jimmy was, the change to his present condition 
always seemed to me a latter-day miracle. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUTSIDERS. 


PuUTSIDERS. 


BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


N these days, one of the most 
frequent excuses of those who 
refuse to add their names and 
influence to God’s Church, is: 
* T can be just as good a Christian 
outside of the Church as in it.” 
In many cases this excuse is given 

when it is not the true reason. It is 





»~ brought out because it sounds better than 
the real one, of which the apologist is 
ashamed. A young lady gives as her reason for 


not uniting with the Church, “I can be just as 
good without doing so,” when the real reason is 
that there is some selfish and sinful indulgence 
which her conscience condemns ; and she is not 
willing to cast out that idol from the throne of 
her heart, and restore God to His place as her king. 

A man declares as his reason for not adding 
his name and influence to the Church that he 
believes a man “can be just as good a Christian 
outside of the Church as in *t,” when the real 
reason, as you find in some moment of frankness, 
is that he is using some trick of trade which his 
conscience has marked as “ crooked ;” and he is 
not willing to sacrifice it and its fraudulent 
gains, to save his soul and the souls of others. 
A young man offers this same excuse for not 
joining the Church, as he feels to the depths of 
his soul that he ought to, when the truth is, he 
is too cowardly to face a few sneers in daring to 
do right. 

But I wish to submit to the consideration of 
any who honestly think they can be just as good 
Christians outside the Church as in it, a few 
reasons why I think they cannot. 

Of course, I am not speaking of babes or 
heathen, or other irresponsible persons, for whose 
salvation a just God must have special laws. I 
am speaking to those to whom Christ’s teachings 
are household words, and to those who in their 
best moments really wish to make the most of 
their lives in usefulness and helpfulness to others. 
To the man who only believes in the greatest 
good of the greatest number, on condition of 
considering that greatest number “ number one,” 
—dwelling in his ice cave of selfishness,—my 
reasons will have little weight. They are for 
those who honestly ask: ‘“ How can I make the 
rest of my fleeting life the greatest blessing to 
others ?” 

One reason why you cannot be and do as much 
outside of the Church as in it, is because organi- 





sation multiplies power. There is a profound 
truth in that fragment of a Bible poem, which 
says that one man on fire with earnestness can 
“chase a thousand,” while two can put to flight 
not two thousand, but “ ten.” That is, union 
multiplies power five-fold. “Two are better 
than one... . for if they fall, the one will lift 
up his fellow ; but woe unto him that is alone 
when he falleth .. . . And if one prevail against 
him, two shall withstand him ; and a threefold 
cord is not easily broken.” Eccles. iv. 9, 10, 12. 

“Two are better than one ;” that is organi- 
sation is better than solitude, for many reasons 
which you who have not united with the 
Church recognise, in every department except 
religion. Why do we thoroughly organise an 
army, instead of letting every man fight for 
himself? Why do we organise Temperance 
societies, instead of leaving every Temperance 
man to work when and where he will? Whydo 
we organise charitable societies, instead of leaving 
the needy and helpless to the mercies of hap- 
hazard benevolence? Why do we organise 
Sunday-schools, instead of leaving the children 
to pick up moral instruction wherever they may? 

Organisation multiplies power, because in a 
multitude of counsellors there is safety, since 
everybody knows more than anybody; because 
the courage of one is an antidote to the fears of 
others; because our noble impulses are stimulated 
by the sympathy of others ; because the baser 
impulses are restrained by the watchfulness 
of others; because, by co-operation, gifts and 
work can be properly distributed, while the 
same number of persons working independently 
would be sure to overdo in some places and 
neglect others altogether; because especially 
“union is power” in the snow-flakes, in water 
drops, in votes, in gifts, in enthusiasm, in prayer. 

A man is bound not only to be a good man, 
but to be the very best man hecan. He is 
bound not only to do good, but to do all the 
good he can . . You cannot be true to God 
or yourself, while neglecting an opportunity to 
multiply your usefulness. We need to be kept 
constantly at our best, to maintain a high 
standard. It is said that the secret of Jenny 
Lind’s success was that she tried to excel on 
every occasion. When asked once why she sang 
her most finished pieces before an audience at 
the South, mostly of coloured people, she replied : 
“T value my art much too highly to degrade it 
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even occasionally, by any wilful disregard of 
what I consider due to it.” Suppose we can do 
moderately well outside of the Church, in helping 
on morality and virtue; nevertheless if we can 
do more by the help the Church will bring to us 
and by adding our energies to the Church, we 
are bound to use this help and do our best. “To 
him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin.” 

Suppose that those who were friends of the 
nation had all refused to join our armies, saying 
that they could be just as good patriots, fighting 
every man for himself. They would have been 
no more unreasonable, than those who claim to 
be friendly to the Church of God in its fight 
with intemperance, and vice, and sin, and yet 
refuse to enlist, giving an example which, if 
followed by all, would destroy God's grand army 
of Churches, and leave the battle of virtue to be 


fought in mob fashion, at hap-hazard, with great 
waste of time, and work, and money, and certain 
defeat at the end. 

Would you, who have not added yourselves to 
the Church, do business in a city or live in it, 
if the Churches were disbanded ? Would you 
not sell out your house and land to-morrow if 
you anticipated such a result, and flee as from a 
doomed Sodom? Are you willing to give your 
sons and friends any longer an example which, if 
universally followed, would work such mischief ? 
Perhaps your son or scholar needs the Church 
more than you; but you are not likely to drive 
him in; you must lead him. Christ, who did 
not need baptism, since He had no sins to 
wash away, was baptised as an example for 
others. If you do not feel the need of the 
Church for yourself, join it as an example for 
others. 
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END? 


BY ELLEN LIPSCOMB. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


THE GLAD WELCOME. 


INTER gave way to spring, spring 
glided into summer, and summer 
melted into hazy autumn ; and 
Bailey’s trammels were still un- 
loosed. Not only so, but he was 

going on from bad to worse, every 

s attempt to rid him of his chains 

~ being met by redoubled attacks from his 

vicious enemies. The night - school 
scheme for him had failed, and yet 

Mr. Nares determined to try it on again. So 
when the winter session came on he renewed his 
invitation, promising to call at tea-hour and see 
if Bailey were disposed to accompany him. This 
time the poor man yielded to the pressure, though 
only under protest. 

“T come merely to please you, sir—just to see 
your room; but you won’t catch me there a 
second time.” 

The fact was, Bailey was quite alive to any 





kindness ; and Alfred had been so invariably kind 
to him and his family for the last twelve months 
that he hardly liked to refuse anything that the 
latter urgently desired. When he actually set 
foot inside the schoolroom he was not a little 
astonished to find it no less inviting in appear- 
ance than the bar. And what charmed him, 
perhaps, as much as anything was the spon- 
taneous burst of voices in a hearty rendering of 
a well-known hymn. Mr. Nares was by his side 
before it began, holding an open book for him 
to look over:— 


**O, Jesu! Thou art standing 

Outside the fast-closed door, 

In lowly patience waiting 
To pass the threshold o’er. 

Shame on us! Christian brethren, 
His name and sign who bear, — 

Ah, shame! thrice shame upon us 
To keep Him standing there.” 


For two hours instruction was going on in 
various subjects ; and the man who had come 
to “peep” at the sight remained to learn. At 
half-past eight all books were closed, and the 
Vicar spoke a few words upon a text of Scripture. 
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They were not especially directed at any one in 
the room ; yet Bailey could not help taking them 
to himself. They seemed to fit his case precisely; 
for they told of the intense yearning of the 
Saviour over the sinner’s soul, and of the earnest 
cry that His spilt blood is ever putting up for 
our pardon. 


“ Abel’s blood for vengeance 
Pleaded to the skies ; 
But the blood of Jesus 
For our pardon cries.” 


Then came a short prayer; and, as all fell 
down on their knees, Bailey followed the 
example. Indeed, though he was quite unused 
to the posture, I am not sure that he would not 
have instinctively knelt to-night ; for there was 
a hallowing influence at work drawing him out 
of his degraded self. One more hymn, and then 
both teachers and scholars departed with a 
blessing. 

“Thanks, sir, thanks,” said Bailey, seeking 
out his good friend. “I shall go home another 
way this evening to escape ‘ The Crow.’ ” 

“Thank God,” said Alfred in his heart, “ for 
this first step.” But as he said it, a foreboding 
came over him of a backward movement. He 
thought of the “slippery paths” which to the 
unwary are so dangerous ; and he doubted the 
stability of the man who was, nevertheless, so 
open to good impressions. 

“What! nothing ready for a hungry scholar?” 
cried Bailey, as he entered his cottage, expecting 
to find the supper laid; and where, in its stead, 
there was a bare table dimly lighted by a candle. 

“What ! you come home straight from the 
night-school ?” exclaimed his wife, most inju- 
diciously. “I’m sure I never expected you so 
early, or you should have had something good. 
You’re not in the habit of favouring us with 
your company at this hour.” 

Bailey almost answered : “ And I’m not very 
likely to again;” but he checked himself. He 
was in a better mood to-night, and, calling his 
little girl to his side, tried to rub out his annoy- 
ance by a little chit-chat with her. 

Meanwhile his wife drew from the cupboard 
just what little store she had, and spread it out 
with as much taste as she could command. She 
was ready to cry with vexation ; for, strange as 
it may seem, this was the first night for many 
months that she had not prepared the meal, as 
Mr. Nares had advised her, against her hus- 
band’s return. She had done it so many, many 
times in vain, that at last she had given him up 
in despair. 

“Never, never will I disappoint him so 
again,” thought she; “if I come to my last 
penny, I'll spend it upon him, and next time I’ll 
take care not to be too late!” 


ON STORMY SEAS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A PROVINCIAL TOUR. 


Mr. Joynzs and his staff were out on a pro- 
vincial tour. Concerts were advertised in various 
places for the months of December and January. 
Estella went under the escort of Mdme. José, 
the leading contralto—a fellow-townswoman. 
Indeed, the latter had a particular liking for the 
young singer, and had for some time past taken 
her under her wing. They were now located 
together for a couple of days at the “ Bull Inn,” 
at a place called Fennyhurst, several others of 
the company being lodged under the same roof. 

Mdme. José had been trying to persuade her 
charge to take an hour’s rest before the evening, 
as the journey had been a somewhat fatiguing 
one. 

“I’m not tired, thanks, madame,” replied 
Estella, blithely; “it takes a great deal to weigh 
me down.” 

“Your spirits are always up, I know,” 
answered the other ; “but your powers are not 
necessarily on the same level. You look pale, 
ma chére. Now, ’m just going to take the 
liberty of administering a cordial.”” Whereupon 
she put some water over her little spirit-lamp, 
and then measured out a small quantity of 
brandy from a flask, which was her constant 
travelling companion. 

“My dear madame,” cried Estella, “‘ you quite 
shock me. I never tasted brandy in my life. 
So please pour it back again.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” said madame, play- 
fully; “away with your scruples. A _ singer 
who wishes to excel must not be a water-drinker. 
Why, I’ve taken these things for the last twenty 
years. And what am I the worse for them?” 

“Excuse me, madame,” said the girl, as the 
hot mixture was held out to her; “I cannot 
drink it ; so please don’t press it any more. I 
will take a little rest, if you wish it ; and you'll 
find me as blithe as a linnet this evening.” 

Estella was thinking of her brother, and of 
his warning against the temptations incident 

to her calling ; and she felt as if no power should 
induce her to break her resolution of total 
abstinence. 

Madame José’s playfulness turned to irony as 
she replied: “Mr. Draper will be proud of his 
partner when she breaks on that exquisite 
cadence, and all for want of a harmless 
stimlant.” 

She was a woman who loved power and hated 
contradiction. Having taken Estella Nares 
under her wing, she purposed in her own heart 
to rule her. Indeed, she had marked out a 
future for the girl, which she was determined at 
all costs to bring about, though as yet no one was 
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aware of her plot. It vexed her to see the 
determination with which, up to the present 
time, Estella had resisted her assumed authority; 
but it was with a sense of triumph that she saw 
her wince under the first jest. ‘So, so,” thought 
she, “I have discovered her weakness ; she will 
not slip through my fingers, after all.” 

But was it the irony that nettled the girl, or 
was it something else? Whatever it may have 
been, a crimson flush suffused her cheeks at 
mention of the celebrated bass, who was to be 
her second in a favourite duet. 

From what cause we cannot pretend to say, 
but Estella was not in good voice this evening. 
She faltered on the highest notes of her own 
song; and, in consequence, Mr. Joynes deemed it 
prudent to strike the promised duet out of the 
programme. This was a great vexation to 
Estella, at the same time that it relieved her of 
an anxiety. She had no particular excuse to 
offer for the failure of her usually reliable voice; 
she had caught no cold, and she had never been 
subject to such attacks. In fact, she was utterly 
unable to guess where lay the source of mischief. 

The following morning Mr. Draper called at 
“The Bull” to inquire after her. Finding her no 
better, he suggested a walk in the fields, “ For,” 
said he, “I expect you are suffering from the 
relaxing state of the atmosphere. This weather 
at Christmas time is enough to kill anyone.” 

Madame José caught at the suggestion, saying 
that she would willingly go out also if Mr. 
Draper would accompany them ; and to this he 
gladly consented. Then, with her usual scheming, 
she contrived to form a quartette by calling for 
Miss Duval, who was staying in another street. 
Mademoiselle Duval was a girl of some three- 
and-twenty summers, who had started on her 
musical career about three years since, and had 
lately entered Mr. Joynes’s company. Her forte 
was the violin, and the novelty of a female 
violinist in the midland counties ensured her a 
favourable reception. She was not an inhabitant 
of Playborough, and Madame José knew her 
only through meeting her from time to time at 
the concerts. 

“ Tell me, if you will,” said madame, “ what 
led to your adopting that beautiful instrument? 
I suppose it was your own choice?” 

“ Entirely,” replied the other. “TI’ll tell you 
something of my history. My grandfather, who 
was a player on the French stage, narrowly 
escaped with his life in the Revolution of '93, 
and came over to England. He settled down at 
Coventry, and after a few years married a young 
woman who was attracted by his vivacity. They 
had several children, the youngest of whom was 
my father.” 

“Why, you are giving me quite a romance, 
Miss Duval,” remarked madame, who, while 
pretending to be interested, was really watching 


the movements of Mr. Draper and his walking 
companion, who had gone on in advance. She 
could not overhear their conversation, but every 
now and then a merry ring of laughter reached 
her ear, which told her that, at any rate, they 
were in a good humour with themselves and with 
each other. 

“JT should have been very angry with you, 
Miss Nares, if there had not been another concert 
to fall back upon to-night,” remarked Mr. Draper, 
pertly. 

“Should you, indeed ?” said Estella, with an 
air of indifference. 

“Of course. Why, our reputation in this 
neighbourhood is at stake; we are not known 
here as we are in Playborough. Seriously, 
though, I want us both to shine to-night. I 
want myself to be the leading Basso and you 
the leading Soprano.” 

“Very aspiring, certainly,” said Estella. 

“You needn’t smile at my remarks, as if you 
thought it a trifle to be the first of our staff. 
Mind you, we have no despicable show of talent; 
and as for your rival, [’m much mistaken if she 
doesn’t take a good place in the musical world 
some time hence.” 

Estella felt a little wounded. She had flattered 
herself that no one was thought fit to cope with 
her, and yet here was a young rival held up to 
excite her jealousy; and by whom? 

* Perhaps,” said she, “ you would prefer Miss 
Power for your partner; if so, [ am_ perfectly 
willing to give up my part to her.” 

Mr. Draper turned sharply upon the speaker, 
and detected on her countenance, as he had done 
in her manner, a touch of wounded pride. He 
understood the feeling—it was one which would 
have filled his own breast, had he been slighted 
as he had slighted her on a tender point. But 
was it due to any deeper feeling than this ? 
Was it that from him in particular she could 
not brook any approach to insult ? 

“J have no desire for the exchange,” said he; 
“ but if you wish it rs 

Her face flushed crimson, as she answered; 
“T have no wish upon the subject. It is all 
one to me.” But her looks belied her. Mr. 
Draper’s superiority to the other male singers 
was everywhere recognised. How could she 
help caring to be associated with him in one of 
the leading pieces ? 

“Then, if you please, Miss Nares,” replied 
Mr. Draper, deliberately, “we will keep things 
as they are, and have no more bantering. 
Did you really suppose that I was going to 
exchange my lovely heroine for that unsightly 
little genius, who has nothing but her voice to 
recommend her? Come, give me your hand, 
and let us make it up. Your face was very 
cloudy just now.” 

“ How silly you are,” remarked Estella, with 
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a short, and almost childish laugh; “to hear 
you talk, any one would think we had been 
quarrelling !” 

“And have we not? Just for a few minutes 
our words and looks were sharper than swords. 
But how sweet is the reconciliation! Lovers 
have their quarrels, you know; why should not 
we ?” 

“ Because as we are not lovers, we have no 
right to the privilege.” 

“Oh! I see,” returned Mr. Draper; “I must 
abide my time.” 

Estella thought him foolish and sentimental; 
yet she could not but own to herself that he was 
stealing a certain sway over her. Perhaps her 
love of praise made her an easy prey to the 
flatterer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ASSOCIATES. 


In the afternoon Estella was sitting over the 
fire reading a novel, when Mr. Draper made 
his appearance. ‘“ How is the voice now ?” he 
asked, anxiously. “Not grand, by any means,” 
replied the girl; “ I have asore throat, and what 
has brought it on I cannot imagine.” 

“The damp heat,” said the young man. “It 
is, as I said before, relaxation. A glass of 
brandy and water will soon set you to rights.” 

“That’s what I told her yesterday,” put in 
Madame José; “but she would not be induced 
to take it.” 

“But she will to-day, though,” said Mr. 
Draper. Then turning to Estella: “ You 
cannot refuse it when I tell you that our duet 
depends upon your voice for its success. Come, 
come, no more scruples. For my sake, if not 
for your own, take some brandy just this once.” 

“ Very well, if you wish it,” was the faltering 
reply. 

“That’s a good girl,” said madame, patron- 
isingly, and she soon had the potion ready. 
Estella swallowed it off hurriedly; and, with a 
little nervous movement, handed back the empty 
glass to Mr. Draper. 

“For my sake,” he whispered; “ I shall remem- 
ber that.” He sat chatting some time longer, till 
the servant opened the door and announced Mr. 
Nares. Estella started ; shame and fear of detec- 
tion clouded her mind, and for the moment she 
was quite lost. Mechanically she rose up to greet 
him; and Draper, aware that in pleasing him 
she had neglected her brother’s persistent 
advice, was half afraid of a scene. So he wisely 


took his leave, whispering a word of encourage- 
aoe to Estella, as he warmly pressed her 
and. 
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_ Alfred, never talkative, was more than usually 
silent, for he detected his sister’s secret act, and 


was pained by the discovery. “You must 
wonder to see me here to-day,” he said to 
Madame José; “ but I wanted very much to be 
present at your concert to-night, so I begged 
leave of absence just for this occasion; and I 
have secured a bed under this roof.” 

Madame José was very gracious, and asked 
Alfred to sup with her after the entertainment, 
saying that she had also invited two or three of 
the performers. 

The brandy had an exhilarating effect upon 
Estella, and counteracted her first fears on the 
sudden appearance of her brother. It was a 
relief to her that he made no remark upon the 
sight of the brandy bottle, though she could not 
help thinking that his suspicion had been 
aroused. 

To-night the Hall was filled to overflowing. 
The opening performance was a quartette for 
four instruments, in which Miss Duval bore 
a prominent part. The graceful movement of 
her bow, and the exquisitely delicate cadences 
that she produced called forth loud applause. 
When it came to the duet, of which people had 
been disappointed on the previous evening, 
Estella marched in side by side with Mr. Draper, 
whose fine moustache was more fantastically 
curled than ever. Both sang with spirit, throw- 
ing in here and there a spice of humour, till, 
coming to the finale, they wound up with a 
bravouwra which left their audience at the 
height of admiration. Curtseying profoundly, 
Estella was moving away, when Draper, bowing 
first to the audience, then to her, shook her hand 
cordially, and then followed in her retreat. 

It was a proud moment for the girl, who felt 
herself the prima donna. To-night, at any 
rate, there was no one to compete with her. 
Miss Power could not pretend to rivalry. 

“So much for my prescription,” said Mr. 
Draper. ‘ Hurrah for the eawdevie!” Then 
in a low whisper—“ Estella, you were my heroine 
in play; will you consent to be so in earnest ?” 

“This is not the moment to be in earnest,” 
replied the girl; “ask me some other time.” 
She was excited with the stimulating draught 
and with the consciousness of success, and was 
scarcely herself. The great Basso, who was 
hardly less excited, shrugged his shoulders, 
muttering: “ Those who will not when they 
may And therewith he snatched up a 
glass of stout and, to use his own expression, 
“ polished it off in a trice.” 

The party who sat round Madame José’s hos- 
pitable board at the close of the evening had a 
fund of conversation all prepared from numerous 
little incidents connected with the concert. 
Alfred, who was the only non-professional, was at- 
no loss, for he was so fond of music that he. 
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-entered into the criticisms with considerable 
interest. The one of all the party who appeared 
ill at ease was Estella, and yet she was “the 
bright particular star” of the evening, “the 
admired of all admirers,” the envy of her co- 
artistes. She withdrew from the table at an 
early hour, pleading the excuse of a bad head- 
ache—a perfectly honest excuse, for she could 
scarcely bear the sound of so many voices. She 
would gladly have slipped away unnoticed; but 
Alfred laid his hand on her as she was passing, 
and asked at what hourshe would be visible the 
next morning. “ That’s more than I can say,” 
she answered; “probably I shall be very late 
down.” 

“T leave at nine, Ella; may I look in here and 
say good-bye to you ?” 

“ Look in, certainly, if you like,” she replied; 
“but there is not much chance of your seeing 
me.” 

“And when are you coming back to Play- 
borough ? I want you very badly; bachelor- 
life doesn’t suit me.” 

A faint smile crossed the sister’s features. In 
her new life of dissipation it was, perhaps, 
refreshing to hear a word of genuine affection 
from a brother long-tried. “ We return home 
next week,” she answered; and Alfred fancied 
that she laid a slight stress on the word “ home.” 

Estella had scarcely left the room when a 
whole string of compliments was passed upon her. 
She had “ never been so grand before,”—‘“ never 
so bewitching.” Her rendering of the treble 
part was indeed “ ravissant,” as Madame José 

observed. 

“ What strikes meas your sister’s charm is 
her gracefulness,” was the thoughtful remark of 
Sophie Duval, addressed to her next neighbour. 

“T’m glad you say so,” replied Alfred ; “ it is 
what I have always thought myself, and grace- 
fulness is a rare gift in the present day. But, 
if I may be allowed to make the remark, you 
yourself excelled in it this evening in a degree 
that I should hardly have thought possible 
with such an instrument.” 

“ Pardon, monsieur ; there is no instrument, 
I should say, which requires so much grace, and 
which is so capable of expressing it, as the 
violin.” 

Alfred looked with something of curiosity 
‘upon his companion, who appeared to him, as in 
truth she was, half English, half French. Her 
* English accent was perfectly pure ; but she had 
something of the naiveté of our opposite neigh- 
bours. He became very much interested in the 
little that she was pleased to impart of her first 
embracing of the musical art. 

“ At the age of six,” said she, “I used to sing 
hymns and nursery rhymes; and before I was 
ten, it became my great ambition to play the 
violin.” 


ON STORMY SEAS. 







“ And you meditated a brilliant career ?” said 
Alfred. : 

“Oh! no, Mr. Nares, not at that time. I 
had no thought of the profession till I was about 
fifteen, and then, finding that I was rapidly pro- 
gressing in my play, my master begged that I 
might be allowed to enter upon a public career. 
At first my mother raised objections, but after a 
great deal of persuasion, she yielded.” 

“Did she fear the consequence of a roaming 
life ?” asked Alfred, with double interest. 

Yes, and she dreaded for me the companion- 
ship of musicians,” replied Sophie, lowering her 
Voce. « uvzig. 

And then there was silence. Alfred longed 
to ask further questions, but it seemed as though 
his tongue were tied. Somehow, everybody had 
stopped speaking at the same moment; and the 
lull was formidable, for the questions that he 
would have put were not intended for all ears. 
Sophie, on her side, would gladly have said some- 
thing more, but she had already passed the 
bounds that, with her natural reserve, she 
usually set herself in converse with a stranger. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOME AGAIN. 


THE following week Alfred Nares welcomed back 
his sister to their quiet home. Ever since their 
meeting at the “Bull Inn,” he had entertained 
his misgivings of her, and he was very thankful 
to have her once again under his own eye. Not 
that he wished to hold her in with too tight a 
rein, or to lord it over her in any way, but that, 
as her senior, he felt himself called upon to be 
in some degree her protector. 

At first Estella appeared harassed, but it was 
no wonder, for she had been singing every other 
night for the last two months, and doubtless 
needed rest. The first morning after her arrival, 
Alfred asked her if she wished to take stout with 
her dinner as she had once proposed. She 
answered in the affirmative, saying that she had 
found it impossible to do without it. 

“T will order some in, then,” said Alfred ; 
“whatever you want in the way of stimulant I 
advise you to take with your meals, and here at 
home. It will be much better for you than 
flying to it at odd times.” 

“Never fear,” replied Estella, “you won’t 
catch me doing it in secret.” 

“ And how about the other singers ?” asked 
Alfred. “ Do they all indulge in malt and hops ?” 

** Most of them take something of the sort. I 
heard one girl say that she was satisfied with 
voice lozenges and raw eggs, and I thought of 
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you, Alfred ; but, poor little thing, her voice 
certainly failed to do credit to your plan.” 

“But behind the scenes, Estella; do not 
some of them make pretty free there ?” 

‘Sometimes a singer who is obliged to appear 
several times, refreshes his or her voice between 
the songs. But do you see any harm in that, 
my very scrupulous brother ?” 

There was a slightly satirical smile playing 
about the speaker’s lips which was not lost upon 
Alfred. 

“Tt is that sort of thing that I want to guard 
you against,” said he; ‘not because it is wrong 
in itself, but because it is highly dangerous. 
Many a musician with great talents has been led 
on to misery and ruin for want of guardedness in 
this very matter. They begin by drinking in 
moderation for the sake, perhaps, of the voice, 
but, by little and little, they are egged on by their 
associates till they come to drinking for the sake 
of good fellowship. It is no light matter thus 
to court temptation.” 

“You are certainly very complimentary to the 
profession,” said Estella, pretending to take up 
the cudgel; ‘I shall have to defend it in all 
honour.” 

Somehow she was in a frivolous mood, and 
Alfred could not bring her to listen to sound 
sense. So he merely added :— 

‘“ My dear Ella, for the sake of your profession, 
as well as for your own good, do be guarded; and 
shun the awful vice, which creeps in unawares, 
to the destruction of body and soul.” 

The calm of the home had a pleasing effect 
upon Estella, and she began to revive, now that 
the worst of her fatigues were over. Mr. Joynes, 
finding her a favourite with the people, had 
been tempted to overwork her; and then, what 
perhaps tried her even more than the press 
of work, was the constant society of a clique with 
whom she could not feel altogether at home. 
The purity of her young life revolted at first from 
this contact with much that was coarse and evil, 
while yet the flattering lips and smooth tongues 
of her companions drew her in some sort towards 
them. Once again in her villa home, she was 
partially freed from their trammels, though 
Madame José not unfrequently looked in upon 
her, and Mr. Draper contrived an occasional 
meeting, when he poured soft words into her too 
willing ears. 

Guessing that his attentions to Estella would 
displease her brother, he contrived to keep him 
in ignorance of them; for whatever might be his 
intentions with regard to her, it flattered his 
vanity to be the admired and admirer of the 
prima donna of his company. Weakly as 
Estella yielded to his flatteries, she would have 
been intensely disgusted had she seen him as he 
appeared one evening at an inn that he fre- 
quented, and heard him mingle her name with 
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half-a-dozen others in vulgar language over a 
glass of grog. 

Of all her associates Sophie Duval was Estella’s 
favourite ; and, with Alfred’s consent, she was 
invited to spend a week or two at Playborough 
in the early spring. The two girls enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly together, passing the days 
chiefly in rambles in the meadows, seeking for 
violets along the hedgerows; and generally 
devoting the evenings to music. In this latter 
amusement Alfred was persuaded to bear his part, 
and indeed he proved himself quite equal to it, 
for he shared his sister’s natural abilities, though 
he had missed her advantages. 

One fine afternoon, when Sophie had been 
sitting for some time alone, thinking it was a pity 
to waste the sunshine, she went to Estella’s room 
to ask if she were inclined for a walk. Her 
gentle tap was not answered, so she opened the 
door and walked in. Estella, who was asleep in 
a chair, started up suddenly, and asked what was 
the matter. 

“Nothing,” replied the other; “I didn’t 
know you were asleep, or I would not have dis- 
turbed you. But it is my turn to ask what is the 
matter ; don’t you feel well? ” 

‘“Y-e-s,” returned Estella, in stammering 
accents ; “I’m all right, only rather sleepy ;” 
aud she proceeded in some confusion, to remove 
a black bottle which stood on the floor by her 
side. As she did so, Sophie caught sight of the 
Jabel, and exclaimed,— 

‘Cognac brandy! you don’t mean you’ve been 
taking that !” 

The tone sounded reproachful, and Estella 
would have given worlds to retire, like an injured 
snail, from her friend’s searching gaze. But it 
was impossible. 

“T didn’t feel quite well,” she said, forgetting 
that she thereby contradicted her last remark; 
“so I took a little brandy. I am rather subject 
to sore throat—a bad thing for me, you know, in 
my profession.” 

“But are you sure that stimulant is the 
right thing for it?” asked Sophie. ‘ Perhaps 
you may require the very opposite.” 

“T know what I’m about,” replied the 
vocalist in a vexed tone, placing the bottle in 
its usual hiding-place in a small cupboard. 

Miss Duval saw that she was in no mood to 
be interfered with, and refrained from further 
remonstrance; but, later in the day, she 
ventured to advise Estella on no account to 
keep spirits in her own room. 

“T return you thanks for the counsel,” said 
Estella. “Still I don’t see why you should 
know best what is good for me. You are not 
so very much older than 1.” 

“T have good reasons for knowing,” returned 
Sophie, “reasons which I will give you, if you 
desire it. But, after all, Estella, why, if you 
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believe stimulant to be right for you, should grew up in better ways; and Betsy, who was 
ig take it so secretly? Iam sure you cannot naturally handy, learnt to be in all respects a 


indifferent to the possibility of being led helpful little maid. Indeed she often made up. 


step by step into intemperance ; and, if not, for her mother’s defects, though seemingly 
why keep a secret bottle, and thus suffer your- unconscious of her own superior management. 
self to live under perpetual temptation? If It was, however, a sore disappointment to Mrs. 
whatever you took were taken in face of your Bailey that month after month went by without 
brother, you would have something of a safe- any sensible improvement in her husband, in 
guard.” spite of her efforts to reclaim him. At one time 
“Oh ! yes, of course,” replied Estella, saucily, she almost gave it up in despair, when the 
“my brother is perfection in your eyes; but I sudden death of a comrade gave poor Bailey a 
think that it would be more becoming if you shock and startled him into mending his ways. 
refrained from expressing your admiration.” Then, and not till then, was the drunkard fully 
For one instant a rosy flush suffused poor sensible of the more comfortable state of his 
Sophie’s cheeks; but it came and went in a home. Really grateful for it, he bought with 
moment, and she answered gravely: “Don’t the money saved from the public-house several 
trifle with words, Estella; what I said had little articles of furniture, among which was a 
nothing to do with admiration; but I repeat small lamp, by which, as he suggested, he should 
that if you took your remedies in the presence _ be able to read aloud to his wife without straining 
of your brother or anybody who cared for your his sight. Betsy was overjoyed at being 
welfare, you would thus be keeping a wholesome allowed to bring her half-learnt lesson and 
check upon yourself. And I am persuaded that repeat it to her father; while, to his utter 
you do wish to guard against intemperance.” astonishment, he found himself in the centre of 
“Of course, of course I do,” answered Estella, a little group of admirers. It is true, he was 
impatiently ; “but please to understand that naturally morose and surly; but the surprise 
you are not at liberty to relate this little scene and pleasure of being made much of in his own 
to Alfred. He thinks differently from what I home drew out his best feelings. Things had 
do upon this subject, and I may as well tell you gone on in this way for a week, when on one- 
at once, that I do act, as you would have me, by cold, bleak evening, Bailey went out to buy 


the advice of one who cares for my welfare.” himself a few pennyworths of snuff. He was 
Sophie looked astonished, and was on the standing before the tobacconist’s window, when 
point of replying; but Estella stopped her,— a hand was laid on his shoulder, and the word 


“Hush ! no questions now; I hear my brother’s uttered: “Come along, old fellow, we couldn’t 
footstep. Let us go down, and remember, you think what had become of you. Well, I’m 
are bound to silence.” glad I’ve found you at last.” 
“Oh! it’s you, Denton,” cried Bailey ; “ you 
Doaleaies almost took my breath away. Let be, I’m going 
into this shop; a little snuff cheers a man in a 
biting cold wind like this.” 

CHAPTER X. “So it does, friend; but I know something 
that cheers him better. Come, save your money, 
and we'll have a glass at ‘The Crow.’” 

“No, thanks,” said Bailey ; “I would rather 
THE lesson of the supperless table had not been not.” But at this moment two or three other 
lost upon poor Mrs. Bailey. From that night men came hastily to the spot, and, in a torrent 
forward she had striven to make a more inviting of words, eagerly seconded Denton’s invitation. 


A G@LEAM OF SUNSHINE. 


home for her truant husband; for she had = “an’t you let a fellow alone ?” cried Bailey, 
awakened to the fact,so hard for her to acknow- angrily ; “I tell you I’m not coming.” 

ledge, that she had been in some sort the cause “And, pray, what has turned your head, 
of his bad habits. Thriftlessness and untidiness man?” asked one of the others. “It’s a week 


in a poor man’s wife too often drive the hus- since you had a sup with us.” 


_ band from the home to seek a better shelter at “And it will be another yet,” muttered Bailey 


the public-house. A bare, uncleanly room, between his teeth. “Let be, I say.” 

scanty and ill-dressed food, unruly, dirty and But the rough fellows were not disposed to- 
ragged children, are certainly no loadstones on leave him alone. Ever since Buailey’s conversa- 
the family hearth. Well, when once Mrs. Bailey tion with Mr. Nares upon the night-school, 
had learnt her lesson, she took pains to mend sixteen months back, these men had stored up. 
matters ; and one of her first acts of reformation vengeance against him. Lately, too, they had 
was to keep those of her children who were of observed signs of reformation in his character, 
an age for it more strictly to the Sunday and and they were determined not to lose him from 
day-schools. The result of this was that they their company. They had been on the watch. 
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for him several days; and now by sheer force 
they dragged him into the tap-room. 

Poor Bailey! It was not moral courage he 
wanted this time, but actual strength of body to 
withstand them. If years ago he had resisted 
bravely, he would not have been thus tormented 
now. Once a prey to the great adversary of 
souls, you are not likely to be set free; he is 
too pleased with his prize to let it go. Though 
he may loosen his rein for a short season, he will 
yet hold it securely, unless, indeed, a Stronger 
than he comes forward to snap the rein by His 
resistless power, and set the victim free. Yes! 
It was the help of a Stronger than the “strong 
man armed” that the penitent drunkard needed; 
and yet in this hour of tria} he never thought 
to lift up his heart to Him. What might not 
the prayer have done for him, in that critical 
moment: ““O God, make speed to save me ; O 
Lord, make haste to help me ?” 

Half-an-hour later, Alfred Nares was passing 
by ‘The Crow,” when a sickening sight presented 
itself to his eyes. Two or three men half 
besotted were loitering about in the street; and 
@ woman, coming up that moment, laid a hand 
hastily on one of them, crying : “Oh! here you 
are, Jim, after all. Who'd have thought you’d 
have got along with that set again? Come now, 
don’t let’s have any more of this folly.” 

“ Let him alone, woman,” cried one of the 
gang. ‘ What’s it to you if he chooses to spend 
an hour along with us ?” 

‘What’s it to me? why, everything,” shouted 
Mrs. Bailey. ‘He's been your victim long 
enough. You shan’t snatch him from his home 
again, and that I vow.” 

“Shan’t we, though?” retorted one; and 
another added, “ you’d better come in yourself 
and have a drain along with us, and see if that 
won’t stop your blabbering tongue.” 

And Bailey, impassioned by strong drink, 
threw her off with an oath, only too ready to 
return with his comrades at the call of a bag-pipe 
from within. Alfred Nares hastened his steps 
and came up just at this instant, hoping to rescue 
the unhappy man. But as he attempted to lay 
a firm hand on him, his arm was withdrawn 
from behind, and the poor wretch escaped from 
his grasp. Mrs. Bailey uttered a loud shriek, 
and turning round, caught the first sight of her 
good, kind friend. ‘ Alack-a-day! it’s all over. 
Oh, sir, how I did think he was saved. It’s of 
no use hoping ; and as for them poor bairns—” 

“Come home, Mrs. Bailey,” said Mr. Nares, 
in atone of authority ; “and I will go with 
you. But try to compose yourself; you'll do no 
good with all this loud talking.” 

She turned round ; and as she did so, Alfred 
espied the shivering form of little Bobbie 


ON STORMY SEAS. 





(To be continued.) 
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clinging to her skirt. The child was sobbing 
as well he might, at a scene which was indeed too 
harrowing for one of his tender years. His 
seven days’ experience of a father to love and 
fondle was turned into a dream, and all his 
baby-joys were crushed in the bud. 

Mr. Nares sat patiently listening to Mrs. 
Bailey’s piteous tale, and when she had ended, 
it was his turn to speak. “It is, indeed, a 
grievous relapse,” said he ; “and I hardly know 
how to comfort you. Your only help must be 
in prayer. Mrs. Bailey, do you pray daily for 
his conversion ?” 

‘“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” was the 
strange - sounding answer. “I go upon my 
knees night and morning, if that’s what you 
would have.” 

“What I would have,” said Mr. Nares, “isa 
direct prayer twice a day on your knees, and 
oftener if you like, that God will turn the heart 
of your husband and make him a sober, steady 
man.” 

Mrs. Bailey stared at him as though anything 
so decisive in the way of intercession had never 
entered her head. 

“You know,” continued the speaker, very 
earnestly, “‘ that the blood of Christ was shed on 
purpose to save sinners. Bring your husband 
in prayer to the Saviour, and ask to have his 
soul washed in that precious blood. None but 
Christ Jesus can save him, either from his sin 
or from its awful punishment. When a man is 
besotted with drink he cannot pray for him- 
self. But the best thing that you can do for 
James, and the most hopeful, is to pray.” 

“Tt is hard, I do think,” said Mrs. Bailey, 
“that all my attempts to make his home 
cheerful have done no good.” 

“T would not say they have done no good. 
They softened him for a little while, and the 
remembrance of them may yet come back and 
stop his wild career. But you must not expect 
to rescue a sinner from a deadly sin by your own 
power; it is clear that nothing can be done 
without prayer.” 

This advice was not forgotten by Mrs. Bailey, 
who only too gladly snatched any straw of hope 
held out to her. But more than this : Betsy, 
whose quick ears caught every word as she 
was busily occupied about the room, lingered on 
her knees this night to implore the Saviour of 
the world to rescue her father from sin and 
destruction. 

It would have been a touching sight could we 
have witnessed the girl of ten, night after night, 
kneeling beside her pallet, crying piteously, in 
her own simple language: “Oh, Jesu, Saviour, 
bless my father ; wash away his sins, and keep 
him safe for evermore.” 
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PRUISE. 


BY A LAND LUBBER. 









T is not everybody who has the 
choice of passing his summer va- 
cation either on land or on sea. 
Now, last year I was lucky, for I 
had invitations to visit friends in 

Devonshire, and I had an invitation 

to. cruise down Channel in a well- 

built, well-found, well-manned schooner 
yacht. Like a greedy boy, I accepted all 
invitations, and in due time found myself 
down in the West ; yet I did not travel thither 
by sea, for mine was, as is confessed in the head- 


4 9? 


ing of this article, “a very short cruise. 
THE DARING RESOLVE. 


Whatever induced me, a notorious land-lubber, 
to accept a berth on board the “Butterfly”? Have 
I not starved through sea-sickness on the long 
voyage to the Forth? Did I not once take 
steamer to Jersey, ‘and, after a lively passage, re- 
solve to live and die on that delightful island 
rather than commit myself to the return voyage ? 
How did I like it, when I rocked for hours 
inside the harbour bar at the mouth of the 
Rotterdam river? Have I not landed at New- 
haven after taking bucketsful of salt-water on 
my back and shoulders when standing for seven 
hours on the bridge ? Can I not recall many an 
occasion when I have lain motionless upon the 
floor of a bedroom in the “Lord Warden” at 
Dover, after the amenities of a passage by the 
short sea route ? 

Whenever I have gone to sea I have vowed I 
would never go again—no, not on any account ; 
yet, if I had an invitation to-morrow to a voyage 
round the globe, nothing would keep me from 
accepting it! Where is the fascination? That 
I cannot say. Thou wert right, dear Horace, in 
remarking that the firstsailor had “oak and triple 
brass around his heart” ; and, dear Shakespeare, 
I cordially echo thy prayer: “I would fain die a 
dry death.” Yet actions are the best test, and 
they prove that we do like the sea. 

When a boy, I used to spout Byron’s poetry 
upon the glories of the ocean; and when I 
became a man, I used to moon over Wordsworth 
and Shelley and Arnold’s verses in praise of the 
stupendous, mysterious element. There seems a 
contradiction, which I thus reconcile: our 
bodies don’t like the sea, but we do! Moreover, 


every Englishman ought to make a cruise, just 
to keep up the national character, for it is well 
known that we are asea-faring people. Besides, 
my host was a man whose invitation it would go 
hard with any sensible and decent fellow to 
decline ; and thei he was going down Channel, 
and Devonshire, the scene of my holiday, is 
down Channel. These were reasons enough for 
what was, it must be admitted, a daring resolve. 


THE HARBOUR, 


The commodore, with his four guests, met 
upon Harwich Pier early on a Monday afternoon. 
The yacht was lying at anchor in the harbour, 
and when we reached her we found the sailmaker 
on deck stitching away at one of the sails. 
What between this sail and some seafaring 
notion about “the turn of the tide,” we found 
there was no chance of our weighing anchor 
until daybreak next morning. Accordingly we 
prepared to enjoy ourselves in the amphibious 
manner distinctive of life in harbour, “one foot 
on land and one foot on sea.” We formed a 
circle on deck, seated on wicker chairs and camp 
stools, and formed one another’s acquaintance. 
We paid a visit to the pretty little watering- 
place of Felixstowe, on the northern side of the 
harbour. There is something romantic in a row 
from the shore to the ship’s side late on a 
summer evening, when the stars are twinkling 
above, and the vessel’s lights are twinkling and 
reflected in the water below. The evening was 
wound up in the captain’s cabin. 

In due time we were in our berths. As a 
landsman, I prefer the feather bed in the drab 
bed-chamber at home ; however, there I was. 
The light was extinguished, and as the vessel 
gently rocked in two fathoms of water, I began 
to wonder whether I had not done a rash and 
foolish thing in coming aboard the “ Butterfly,” 
for a cruise in the Channel! However, as I 
could not, for shame, jump overboard, and swim 
ashore in the night, I resolved to abide the issue 
and make the best of it. Trying to get to sleep 
is the very best way “not to do it.” What with 


the rocking and the swinging round of the yacht; 
what with the excitement with which, at dawn, 
the commodore called up the captain, and the 
captain called up the crew, and the crew called 
up the anchor; what with the hulla-balloo of 
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weighing the anchor, hoisting sail, and getting 
under way ; what with the sound of the bell at 
the harbour mouth, I passed a rather wakeful 
night. 

STANDING OUT TO SEA. 


At seven o’clock we all left our berths and 
went on deck. Oh, the luxury of the ship bath ! 
Our mate was an accomplished bath-man ; and, 
as we in turn took up a station in the ship’s 
bows, he neatly delivered a few buckets full of 
salt. water over the head and shoulders of every 
passenger, toour great refreshment and enjoyment. 
My big sponge was voted a foot ball ; one kick 
drove it from the bows to the tiller, and another 
very nearly sent it over the bulwarks. 

Somehow the sailors always seem to find 
something to doon boardship. The “ Butterfly ” 
looked as clean and bright as a new pin, and so 
she should, for the chief occupation of the crew 
seemed to be to scrub and swab, to trim and 
coil, and to see that no spar or rope is out of 
place. Leaving the crew to their work, we went 
below and dressed. Two of my fellow-guests 
were practised yachtsmen. If they are half as 
much at home on land as they are at sea, they 
must be unusually clever fellows., To see them 
shave when the ship was pitching, was “a 
caution ” to barbers! We weaker brethren felt 
it advisable to omit, in the circumstances, the 
finer operations of the toilet. We were equally 
remiss in discharging the duties of the breakfast 
table, which the favourites of Neptune fulfilled 
with exemplary assiduity. Breakfast drew the 
line between us even more sharply than did 
shaving. 

It was a glorious morning, the spirit rejoiced 
in it, if the head and the stomach were morose. 
Oh, the splendour of the ocean, as the waves 
were curled by the wind, and were kindled by 
the sunshine into smiles of dazzling beauty! 
The graceful vessel danced along the water, her 
white sails filled with the following wind. 


THE SEA SEPULCHRES. 


We now sailed close by a beacon which marks 
a most dangerous sandbank. This spot is known 
to seamen as the “Cemetery,” on account of the 
vast number of vessels which here have met 
their fate. A large bell swings from the beacon, 
and as the wind and waves toss it to and fro, 
this bell tolls an eternal requiem for the un- 
buried dead who lie beneath, and sounds a 
dismal warning to the approaching mariner. 
Here, above this vast sea-cemetery, swings and 
tolls the bell day and night, year after year, in 
calm and in storm. Here sound on, from 
generation to generation 


“The mournful dirges 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell,” 
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Leaving the “Cemetery ” astern, we made for: 
the light-ship at the “ Kentish Knock,” another 
sand-bank, also only too famous in the annals 
of shipwreck. This is the scene of the wreck 
of the “ Deutschland” some years since. The 
inscription “‘ Kentish Knock,” painted in large 
letters upon the hull of the light-ship, reads 
somewhat weirdly even upon a bright summer- 
morning, but is an omen of alarm to the storm- 
tossed seaman who beholds it on his lee. 


BEATING TO WINDWARD. 


The next point to make was the North Fore- 
land; but we met with two enemies—first, a short 
‘alm, and then a strong and steady head-wind. 
The breeze slackened and then ceased, and, as 
the tide would have drifted us out of our course, 
there was nothing for it but todrop anchor. So 
we lay rocking in the gentle swell, the water 
rippling musically against the ship’s side, the 
vessel lying 

‘* Tdle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


In the afternoon a breeze sprang up, and 
although it was from the south-west, and conse- 
quently a head-wind, we weighed anchor and 
proceeded to “beat.” Get round the North 
Foreland we must, if we had to beat until mid- 
night. The Thanet coast and Margate church- 
tower were in sight some seven or eight miles to 
the south. Hitherto we had not seen much 
shipping, but now we were in the great highway 
from the Nore to the Downs and the German 
Ocean. It was amusing enough to watch the 
stately steamers gliding serenely on their way, 
indifferent to wind and tide, the white-sailed 
yachts running before the breeze, a schooner or 
two, bent, like ourselves, on beating round the 
Foreland. About here, we fell in with a French 
fishing-vessel, on the same course with the 
“ Butterfly.” She sailed well, but, as we hauled 
closer to the wind than she could, we soon left 
her to leeward. She seemed to have as many as 
thirteen or fourteen men on board, and our mate 
spoke highly of such crews as sailors and as 
fishermen. 

This was the time to appreciate our good 
craft’s sailing qualities, and I could not but be 
charmed with her behaviour. Many were the 
“tacks” or “boards” we made. Now we rode 
out to sea, until the shore grew dim, and until 
we might fancy ourselves scudding towards 
Antwerp or Rotterdam. Anon, we ran in towards 
Thanet, to find that we had made something on 
the tack—perhaps had gained upon a rival 
schooner, or had left some painted buoy behind 
us, out of sight. There is always a pleasant 
excitement in “going about,” when a strong 
breeze is blowing. I love to watch the bustle 
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amongst the sailors, the steady bearing and the 
decisive promptness of the skipper at the helm, 
the shifting of the sails, the hauling in of the 
fore-sail and the jibs, the dancing forward of the 
vessel upon her new tack. Off the Foreland the 
sea was fairly rough; sometimes our pretty 
craft would plunge into the waves, sometimes 
would ride over them with graceful ease. 

It did take a long time to get round that 
chalky promontory! A little incident occurred 
which gave interest to one of our numerous tacks : 
As the rigging was straining in the wind, sud- 
denly one of the martingale-blocks below the 
bow-sprit snapped, and went off as with the 
crack of a pistol. There was a faulty spot in 
the metal, which accounted for the accident. 
The sailors soon rigged up another block in the 
place of that which had gone. The readiness 
with which every emergency, small or great, is 
dealt with on board ship strikes a landsman 
with surprise and admiration. 


ALL IN THE DOWNS. 


It was now growing dusk, and the commodore 
gave orders to make Deal roads, there to anchor 
for the night. The hardened and water-proof 
among us would have enjoyed nothing more than 
to beat the South Foreland, and then spend the 
whole night in trying to make the next headland, 
Dungeness. But, as we were on a trip of 
pleasure, it was thought better to try for a quiet 
night’s repose after the pitching and rolling of 
the day. 

The scene was a pleasing one. Under the 
headland we had rounded lay Ramsgate, with 
its myriad lights, which seemed disposed in 
a lower and an upper tier. Before us shone, 
with a lustrous splendour, the electric light of 
the South Foreland. In the bay we recognised 
the far-stretching dull line of lamps which 
marked the town of Deal. We had to make 
many a short tack, before we reached the smooth 
water of Deal roads. Our skipper steered for 
the Goodwin lights, and upon nearing the sands 
“went about,” and steered for the shore ; until, 
nearing the Brake sands, he tacked again. 


Meanwhile, several steamers crossed our course, 
making for the Straits of Dover and the Channel. 
When we first approached the Goodwins, the 
sands were plainly distinguishable, high and dry 
above the low-water ; but, as night came on, we 


could only tell their position by the lights. Who 
can wonder that, in former times, when the 
lights were of very inferior brilliance, and the 
system of navigation was less scientific, so many 
vessels were lost upon these dreaded sands? [ 
felt how utterly helpless, how perfectly “ at sea” 
(in two senses), a landsman would find himself, 
if left in charge of a vessel upon such a coast, 
even in the finest weather! Honour to the 
skilled and gallant seamen, to whom England 
owes so inestimable a debt ! 

At ten o’clock we reached the calm water 
under the lee of the land. The soundings were 
taken, and at eight fathoms anchor was dropped. 
We turned into our berths, and passed a tolerable 
night, lulled by the “wobble” of the water 
against the good ship’s side, and only disturbed 
by the swinging round occasioned by the turn of 
tide at day-break. 


ASHORE, 


In the morning, refreshed by sleep, and by the 
bath which is beyond all praise, we sat down to 
breakfast upon deck. Finding the wind still 
contrary, and having no inclination for beating 
for several days against a south-westerly wind, 
I made up my mind to go ashore, and to continue 
my journey westward by the more expeditious 
and less exciting means of railway travelling. 
There was a heavy swell, and the captain had 
the anchor weighed and the sails set, that we 
might take up our station somewhat nearer the 
pier and the beach for convenience in going 
ashore. Our ship’s boat was too small to live in 
so lumpy a sea, and to land through such a surf. 
Some Deal boatmen came alongside in a long, 
narrow, well-worn boat, and offered to land us. 
Having first asked a sovereign for the job, they 
agreed to take twelve-and-sixpence, being half-a- 
crown a-piece for the four men, and half-a-crown 
for the boat, the boat in such a bargain always 
counting, it seems, as one! My portmanteau 
was deposited in the boat, and I bade good-bye 
to the captain with the knowing and nautical 
eye, and left a dowcewr for the crew. My com- 
panions came with me to the railway station to 
see the last of the land-lubber, and I got under 
way for the west, leaving the others to enjoy 
a wet but jovial voyage. In this abrupt and 
ignominious manner came to an early and un- 
timely end my “ very short cruise.”’ 
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THE STORY OF VENICE. 


OF YENICE. 


BY REY. R. M. EDGAR, M.A., DUBLIN. 
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m Aish | F YOU have the good 
—ageeeer fortune to cross the Alps—or if 
Se you gaze upon a map of Kurope— 
you find between their feet and 
those of the purple Apennines a 
vast plain, intersected by several 
noble rivers, and bounded east- 
ward by the Adriatic. These rivers—“ the 
Isonzo, the Livenza, and the Tagliamento, de- 
scending from the Julian Alps ; the Piave, the 
Musone, the Brenta, and the Adige, fed by the 
snows of the Tyrol; and, finally, the Po, swollen 
by all the waters of the Alps and the Apennines,” 
carry down the débris of the mountains to the 
plain, and a portion of it passes as fine sediment 
into the sea. The combined result of this and of 
(it is alleged) the regularly-recurring sirocco, has 
been that for miles along the eastern shore of Italy, 
at the mouth of the aforesaid rivers, there has been 
formed a shallow over which, with the exception 
of deep channels that intersect it, the water lies 
to the depth of only two or three feet, and which 
goes by the name of the Lagoon. Out of this 
shallow, by the magic power of sore necessity, 
arose Venice, the sea-city, called most properly 
“the Queen of the Adriatic.” The story of its 
rise, its glory, and its decline, we propose, as 
briefly as may be, to trace. 
Let us, then, transport ourselves to the shores 
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of Italy and to the middle of the fifth ;century. 
We should then have seen, several miles from the 
mainland, perhaps a hundred isles studding 
the Lagoon, marked by sea-weed and harbouring 
the sea-birds. On one of these, called Rialto, a 
port has been established for Padua, the nearest 
large city on the mainland ; and a church has 
been built, and consular protection secured to 
the colony. As for the rest, they present about 
as desolate and bleak a prospect as we can well 
conceive. What possible use, we say, can such 
a shallow possess? These sand-banks, round 
which the sea-waves play—these marshy flats 
may surely be left to the sea-birds; they can 
never be of much use to man. 

Yet events are taking place on the mainland 
which make men glad of even such a desolate 
scene as a last refuge. Attila, king of the Huns 
—called, and with good reason, by a scared. 
monk, “‘ The Scourge of God”’—has invaded Italy, 
and is putting city after city to fire and sword. 
So terrible is the desolation which he leaves every- 
where behind him, that it is his boast that “grass 
never grows where his horse has trod.” The 
nobles of north-eastern Italy, therefore, gather to 
the Lagoon, through fear of the Huns, and push 
off with their retainers to these desolate isles of 
the sea, thankful to be allowed to build homes 
amid the sea-birds, and to drive their stakes into. 
23 
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the sand. They can see across the waters the 
burning of their towns and habitations; but their 
consolation is that Attila and his hordes cannot 
burst the barriers of the sea, and that their God 
has furnished, where they had least expected it, a 
sure refuge. They call it “The Port of the 
Deserted City.” 
But will not the fugitives, when the tide of 
invasion turns, return from the Lagoon to the 
mainland ? Had they been the “ poor fishermen” 
they are often represented, they would have no 
difficulty in doing so. Probably many of the 
retainers do return, content to submit to the 
new masters the invaders have left behind. But 
it is very different, as we can well understand, 
with fugitive patricians. They cannot stoop, 
like men of meaner blood, to become serfs to 
foreigners. It so happens, therefore, that, having 
been driven to the shallows through fear, they 
are kept there by a reasonable pride, and they 
only consider how they can transform what has 
been a last refuge into a permanent home. 
To appreciate how they will do this, we must 
consider what a Roman noble was. Our usual 
idea of nobility, due to feudal times, is of a num- 
ber of men too rich to require to work, and quite 
incapable, in consequence, of making any hard 
struggle for themselves. Not so the patricians 
of the Roman empire. They could be merchants 
as well as nobles. They trained themselves to 
business habits, and were not ashamed of busi- 
ness traditions. And so we must do these 
fugitives the justice to believe that they have 
carried to the shallows such qualifications as 
will enable them, in an enterprising spirit, to fit 
out argosies and hold commerce with the world. 
They are not poor fishermen, bound by sore 
necessity to draw a precarious sustenance from 
the sea, but men capable of becoming right 
“royal merchants,” like Shakespeare’s Antonio 
of later years. The fugitives, in fact, carry away 
with them to their nests among the sea-birds 
qualities which want only stimulated, till at 
length we find them prince-merchants for the 
entire world. 
In settling down, moreover, these noble souls 
are careful to acknowledge God. There is 
evidence in the churches still existing of their 
simple faith. Suppose we visit Torcello, the 
island in the Lagoon, where we can see best the 
origin of Venice. We find there a church 
which, to quote Mr. Ruskin,— 
_ “Has evidently been built by men in flight 

and distress, who sought, in the hurried erection 
of their island church, such a shelter for their 
earnest and sorrowful worship as, on the one 
hand, could not attract the eyes of their enemies 
by its splendour, and yet, on the other, might 
not awaken too bitter feelings by its contrast 
with the churches which they had seen destroyed. 
There is visible everywhere a simple and tender 
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effort to recover some of the form of the temples 
which they had loved, and to do honour to God 
by that which they were erecting ; while distress 
and humiliation prevented the desire, and pru- 
dence precluded the admission, either of luxury 
of ornament or magnificence of plan. The 
exterior is absolutely devoid of decoration, with 
the exception only of the western entrance and 
the lateral door, of which the former has carved 
side-posts and architrave, and the latter crosses 
of rich sculpture ; while the massy stone shutters 
of the windows, turning on huge rings of stone, 
which answer the double portion of stanchions 
and brackets, cause the whole building rather to 
resemble a refuge from Alpine storm than the 
cathedral of a populous city ; and internally the 
two solemn mosaics of the eastern and western 
extremities—one representing the “ Last Judg- 
ment,” the other the “‘ Madonna,” her tears falling 
as her hands are raised to bless—and the noble 
range of pillars which enclose the space between, 
terminated by the high throne for the pastor 
and the semi-circular raised seats for the superior 
clergy, are expressive at once of the deep sorrow 
and the sacred courage of men who had no home 
left them upon earth, but who looked for one to 
come; of men ‘persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed.’ ”’* 

But. in considering how the last refuge in 
the shallows becomes a home, we must look 
again at the physical condition of the Lagoon. 
We have already noticed that over the vast 
shallow the sea-water lies only to the depth of 
one or two feet, while it is intersected by 
tortuous and deeper channels. It is only at 
high water that the Lagoon is covered; when 
the tide ebbs, with the exception of these 
channels that are never dry, the Lagoon is bare. 
The rise of the tide, however, is not above three 
feet on the average. These exceptional circum- 
stances constitute the safety and determine the 
character of the city which is to rise “like an 
exhalation from the deep.” The very shallow- 
ness of the water will prevent the approach of 
hostile navies, and admit of the building of a 
city of palaces instead of an ordinary sea-port. 
No better fortification could she desire than her 
girdle of shallow sea. Again, the flow and ebb 
of the tide through her streets will prevent 
the Lagoon from becoming pestilential. While 
again, the moderate height of the tide, as com- 
pared with other places, will enable the Venetians 
to organise that system of water-carriage by the 
gondolas, which adds so much to the comfort 
and intercourse of the inhabitants. 

But this is not all. The impossibility of 
landed property in a city built in the sea saved 
the fugitives from feudalism. A class could not, 
at least, by monopolising and, bring their fellows 


* “The Stones of Venice.”—Vol. ii. pp. 13-14. 
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into serfdom, as was ‘he case in the continental 
states, so that we find almost no trace of feudal 
ideas in the Venetian Republic. These isles of 
the sea, in fact, afforded men an opportunity of 
working out the problem of government apart 
from the element of landed interests altogether. 
The Lagoon was consequently the Goshen of 
Italy, to which many a fugitive from the famine 
of freedom on the mainland tarned his hopes in 
the old and stormy times. 

But where shall these fugitive patricians find 
scope for their great energies? Landward, as 
we have seen, their way is barred ; they have no 
alternative, therefore, but to look hopefully 
seaward. It is truly wonderful what an empire 
may be found upon the ocean. The nation that 
takes kindly to the sea, and utilises the advan- 
tages it affords, may become, with care, “ the 
mistress of the world.” The history of Britain 
illustrates this as well as the history of Venice. 
Indeed, there is quite an instructive parallel to 
be traced between them; and we can only hope 
that Britain may profit by the fate of the great 
tepublic, and avoid the false policy which sealed 
her doom. The very necessity, then, which 
drove the Venetians to the Lagoon, sets their 
faces seaward and makes enterprise their 
power and their pride. They drive their piles 
hopefully into the sand, erecting in the first 
instance houses of wood to cover their bodies, 
and temples of stone to enshrine their religious 
hopes, and they fit out galleys in which to send 
their seamen to the limits of the known world. 


‘Want led to enterprise ; and, far or near, 
Who met not the Venetian ’—now among 
The Aigean Isles, steering from port to port, 
Lending and bartering ; now—no stranger there— 
In Cairo, or without the eastern gate 
Ere yet the Cafila came, listening to hear 
Its bells approaching from the Red Sea coast : 
Then on the Euxine, and that smaller sea 
Of Azoph, in close converse with the Russ 
And Tartar: on his lowly deck receiving 
Pearls from the Persian Gulf, gems from Golconde: 
Eyes brighter yet, that shed the light of love, 
From Georgia, from Circassia. Wandering round, 
When in the rich bazaar, he saw, displayed, 
Treasures from climes unknown, he asked and learnt, 
And, travelling slowly upward, drew ere long 
From the well-head, supplying all below, 
Making the Imperial City of the East, 
Herself, his'tributary...... 

Thus did Venice rise.” * 


We naturally inquire next how they regulated 
their state affairs in their sea-home, and we find 
that at a very early period the inhabitants form 
themselves into “a federative state, united by 
the memory of a common origin and the sense of 
a common interest.” They constitute a council 
called the Arrengo, which meets at irregular 
intervals, to deliberate on matters of public 


* Rogers’ “ Italy.” 
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concern. But as this council could not exercise 
immediate control over the islanders, each island 
has a governor appointed, called a Gastaldo, or 
tribune, who governs in the name of the people, 
and, though nominally limited, is virtually abso- 
lute. This separate system continues for two 
centuries and a-half, and produces, as we might 
expect, division, anarchy, and even bloodshed. 
Tribune conspires against tribune, family rises 
against family, and the spirit of partisanship 
grows stronger than the spirit of patriotism. 
“ Tn course of time,” says Hazlitt, in his “ History 
of the Venetian Republic,”* “every man became 
less of a Venetian than a Heraclian or an Equi- 
lese ; and he learned to think that it was less 
disgraceful to betray his country than to desert 
his faction. In spite, however, of its feeble and 
despotic nature, the power of the Gastaldi 
flourished till the close of the seventh century, 
and the first measure, tending to impair their 
influence, was adopted only in 697, in which 
year, the people, thinking perhaps that it was 
less difficult to bear, as well as more easy to 
punish the tyranny of one than the tyranny of 
many, assembled at Heraclia, on the invitation 
of the Patriarch of Grado, and elected Paolo 
Luca Anafesto, a citizen of that place, chief of 
the tribunes, and Doge of Venice.” 

The absolutism of the Doge, however, soon 
became intolerable, and “it was found in the reign 
of the third Doge, Fabriciazio Orso, that it 
enabled its possessor to crush all the liberties of 
the people. A ruler for one year, under the title 
of Maestro della Milizia, was then elected. Five 
of these annual chiefs ruled in succession ; but 
the experiment appears to have failed, and the 
office of Doge was restored.” f 

We have already seen that the only path open 
to Venetian enterprise is through the sea. “ The 
Port of the Deserted City” grows into a chief 
mart between the east and west. The Venetians 
constitute themselves the great carriers of their 
time ; and, as we have found in British commerce, 
it is when a nation is willing to be the servant 
of all nations that it becomes one of the chief 
sovereigns. When the Crusades were organised, 
it was chiefly to Venice that the knights looked 
for transports, and hard enough bargains did she 
drive with them for her aid. And as jealousy is 
twin sister to selfishness, we find that her long 
rivalry with Genoa originated in her jealousy of 
that state being allowed to share in the profits 
of the Crusades. It may be well here to notice 
how the supremacy of Venice at sea came to be 
acknowledged and celebrated in after years. It 
so happened that a dispute arose between two 
cardinals about the possession of the Popedom, 
and Frederic Barbarossa, the Roman Emperor, 


* Vol. iv., pp. 251-2. 
t “The Queen of the Adriatic,” by W. H. Davenport Adams, p. 40. 
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espouses the cause of Octavianus against Roland, 
although the latter has the better claim. After 
a succession of adventures, Roland takes refuge 
from the persecution of Barbarossa in Venice, 
and in consequence, the combined fleets of Pisa, 
Genoa, and Ancona, numbering sixty-five sail, 
are placed at the disposal of Otho, the Emperor’s 
son, and enter the Adriatic to avenge the 
Emperor upon the Venetians for harbouring his 
enemy. Ziani, the Doge, can only muster thirty- 
four galleys to oppose the allied fleet, yet he boldly 
sets sail against them. The action takes place 
off the Istrian coast, between Pirano and Parenzo, 
and the Venetians, having gained the wind, bear 
down upon their opponents ; the battle lasts six 
hours, and at its close, there are forty-eight galleys 
captured, two destroyed, and, best of all, Otho, the 
Emperor’s son, among the prisoners. “ As soon 
as Giani touched the land,” says an historian, 
“the Holy Father presented him with a ring of 
gold. ‘'ake,’ he said, ‘this ring, and with it 
take, on my authority, the sea as your subject. 
Every year, on the return of this happy day, you 
and your successors shall make known to all 
posterity that the right of conquest has subju- 
gated the Adriatic to Venice, as a spouse to her 
husband.’ ..... Henceforward for six hun- 
dred years there are celebrated in Venice the 
nuptials of the sea. On the feast of the Ascension 
the Doge and his clarissimi, having heard 
mass in the church of San Nicolo, were accus- 
tomed to embark on board a gorgeous ship of 
state, called ‘ Bucentaur.’ Gliding through the 
canals, amid festive shouts and triumphal music, 
this superb pageant arrived at the shore of Lido, 
near the mouth of the harbour; and there the 
princely bridegroom, dropping a golden ring into 
the bosom of his betrothed, espoused her with 
this brief but significant greeting, ‘ We wed thee 
with this ring, in token of our true and perpetual 
sovereignty.’”* In this way did the prince- 
merchants of Venice for six hundred years, 
associate the secret of their success and greatness 
with their religion. 

Another custom in Venice may here be noticed, 
which dates from very early times and lasted 
down to the year 943; we refer to the public 
celebration upon a particular day of the marriages 
among the nobles. Instead of the young couples 
appointing their own wedding day, the state 
arranged it for them, and all were married in 
the cathedral on St. Mary’s Eve. It can be 
easily imagined what a sense of brotherhood this 
custom would give to the noble families, and 
what an honourable publicity to marriage! It 
was, in fact, the city’s annual wedding day, and 
the cathedral was regularly crammed with the 
curious of all classes to see the nuptials of the 
nobility. The custom was for each bride to 


* “Sketches from Venetian History,”---vol. i. pp. 72-3. 
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come with her dowry in a casket, and, having 
disembarked from her gondola, to await with 
other intended brides the arrival of the bride- 
grooms. When the youths came, all heard mass 
together, and received a sermon and a blessing 
from the bishop, and then each bridegroom took 
his bride and her dowry, and bore her home. 

We can see how by virtue of this custom there 
was annually concentrated in the cathedral a 
very tempting amount of treasure. Now, it so 
happened, that on St. Mary’s eve, in 943, as 
all were kneeling to receive the bishop’s blessing, 
a band of pirates burst into the cathedral, and 
before the astonished multitude could realise their 
audacity, had carried off the brides and their 
dowries, and were off to sea. 

As Mr. Ruskin says the legend “ has been told 
by the poet Rogers in a way which renders it 
impossible for any one to tell it after him,” we 
shall give it in the poet’s words : 


** At length the rite isending. All fall down— 
All of all ranks ; and, stretching out his hands, 
Apostle-like, the holy man proceeds 

To give the blessing—not a stir, a breath : 
When, hark ! a din of voices from without, 

And shrieks and groans and outcries, as in battle ! 
And, lo, the door is burst, the curtain rent, 

And armed ruffians, robbers from the deep, 
Savage, uncouth, led on by Barberigo 

And his six brothers in their coats of steel, 

Are standing on the threshold! Statue-like 
Awhile they gaze on the fallen multitude, 

Each with his sabre up, in act to strike ; 

Then, as at once recovering from the spell, 
Rush forward to the altar, and as soon 

Are gone again—amid no clash of arms, 
Bearing away the maidens and the treasures. 


“Where are they now ?—ploughing the distant waves, 
Their sails outspread and given to the wind, 
They on their decks triumphant. On they speed, 
Steering for Istria ; their accursed barks 
(Well are they known, the galliot and the galley) 
Freighted, alas, with all that life endears ! 
The richest argosies are poor to them ! 


“ Now had’st thou seen along that crowded shore 
The matrons running wild, their festal dress 
A strange and moving contrast to their grief ; 
And through the city, wander where thou would’st, 
The men half-armed and arming—everywhere 
As roused from slumber by the stirring trump ; 
One with a shield, one with a casque and spear ; 
One with an axe severing in two the chain 
Of some old pinnace. Nota raft, a plank, 
But on that day was drifting. Inan hour 
Half Venice was afloat. But long before, 
Frantic with grief and scorning all control, 
The youths were gone in a light brigantine, 
Lying at anchor near the Arsenal ; 
Each having sworn, and by the holy rood, 
To slay or to be slain, 

“And from the tower 

The watchman gives the signal. In the east 
A ship is seen, and making for the port ; 
Her flag, St. Mark’s. And now she tarns the point, 
Over the water like a sea-bird flying ! 
Ah, ’tis the same, ’tis theirs! from stern to prow 
Green with victorious wreaths, she comes to bring 
All that was lost. 
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“Coasting with narrow search, 

Friuli—like a tiger in his spring, 

They had surprised the corsairs where they lay 
Sharing the spoil in blind security, 

And casting lots ;—had slain them, one and all, 
All to the last, and flung them far and wide, 
Into the sea, their proper element ; 

Him first, as first in rank, Whose name so long 
Had hushed the babes of Venice, and who yet, 
Breathing a little, in his look retained 

The fierceness of his soul, 

“Thus were the Brides 
Lost and recovered : and what now remained 
But to give thanks? Twelve breast-plates and twelve 
crowns, 

By the young victors to their patron-saint 
Vowed in the field, inestimable gifts 

Flaming with gems and gold, were in due time 
Laid at his feet ; and ever to preserve 

The memory of a day so full of change 

From joy to grief, from grief to joy again, 
Through many an age, as oft as it came round, 
’Twas held religiously. The Doge resigned 

His crimson for pure ermine, visiting 

At earliest dawn St. Mary’s silver shrine ; 

And through the city, in a stately barge 

Of gold were borne, with songs and symphonies, 
Twelve ladies young and noble, Clad they were 
In bridal white with bridal ornaments, 

Each in her glittering veil ; and on the deck 

As on a burnished throne, they glided by : 

No window or balcony but adorned 

With hangings of rich texture; not a roof 

But covered with beholders, and the air 

Vocal with joy. Onward they went, their oars 
Moving in concert with the harmony, 
Through the Rialto to the Ducal Palace, 

And at a banquet, served with honour there, 
Sat, representing in the eyes of all, 

Eyes not unwet, I ween, with grateful tears, 
Their lovely ancestors, the Brides of Venice.” 


PART II. 
ITS GLORY. 


Ir is now time to turn our attention to the 
architecture of Venice. At first, in the erection 
of their churches, they employed mementoes 
from the mainland. But asthe power and in- 
fluence of Venice extended, and as her argosies 
came home with treasure and with spoil, there 
entered into the architecture the notion of 
triumph. Upon the altar of her glory, there- 
fore, there were laid the treasures of many 
nations. With Byzantium the Venetians had 
relations from a very early time—indeed in the 
thirteenth century one of the Doges, Enrico 
Dandalo, almost blind and nearly a hundred 
years old, did in person, with the help of some 
Crusaders, take Constantinople by siege and 
bombardment. But long before, the services of 
Byzantine builders had been secured, and what 
is called the Byzantine order of architecture had 
received its beautiful embodiment. The most 
precious building of this early period is the 
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far-famed Cathedral of St. Mark’s, some concep- 
tion of which we must try now to acquire. 

It is easy to understand that in such a 
situation as Venice, miles from the quarries of 
the mainland, it would be an object with the 
builders to have choice stones rather than very 
weighty ones. And so what we find in sucha 
building as St. Mark’s is the adornment of a 
baser material, taken as the skeleton, with the 
most precious material which could be provided. 
In the case before us, the skeleton of the build- 
ing is brick, over which is placed an incrustation 
of marble outside and of mosaic inside. The 
pillars are of porphyry; the floor is a marble 
mosaic; the walls and ceiling are mosaics set in 
gold. It is but an inadequate conception of the 
building we can get through description—its 
noble domes, and semi-circular arches, and 
universal loveliness need to be seen to be 
appreciated. Perhaps the best notion is derived 
from the fact that it was built before the age of 
printing, before, therefore, there was any very 
large reading of: the Scriptures on the part of 
the people, and so the old builders made of the 
Cathedral an illuminated Bible. Here is Mr. 
Ruskin’s description of the interior, which must 
strike everyone who has visited Venice as pecu- 
liarly beautiful and true : 

“A large atrium or portico is a€tached to two 
sides of the church, a space which was especially 
reserved for unbaptised persons and new con- 
verts. It was thought mght that before their 
baptism these persons should be led to contem- 
plate the great facts of the Old Testament 
history; the history of the fall of man, and of 
the lives of the patriarchs up to the period of 
the covenant by Moses; the order of the subjects 
in this series being very nearly the same as in 
many northern churches, but significantly closing 
with the ‘ Fall of the Manna,’ in order to mark 
to the catechumen the insufficiency of the 
mosaic covenant for salvation—‘ Our fathers 
did eat manna in the wilderness and are dead ’— 
and to turn his thoughts to the true Bread, of 
which that manna was the type. 

“Then, when after his baptism he was 
permitted to enter the church, over its main 
entrance he saw, on looking back, a mosaic of 
Christ enthroned, with the Virgin on one side 
and St. Mark on the other, in attitudes of 
adoration. Christ is represented as holding a 
book open upon His knee, on which is written— 
‘I amthe door; by Me if any man enter in he 
shall be saved.’ On the red marble moulding 
which surrounds the mosaic is written—‘ I am 
the gate of life; let those who are Mine enter 
by Me.’ Above, on the red marble fillet which 
forms the cornice of the west end of the church, 
is written, with reference to the figure of Christ 
below—‘ Who He was, and from whom He 
came, and at what price He redeemed thee, and 
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why He made thee, and gave thee all things, do 
thou consider.’ 

“Now observe, this was not to be seen and read 
only by the catechumen when he first entered 
the church; every one who at any time entered 
was supposed to look back and to read this 
writing. Their daily entrance into the church 
was thus made a daily memorial of their first 
entrance into the spiritual Church; and we shall 
find that the rest of the book, which was opened 
for them upon its walls, continually led them 
in the same manner to regard the visible temple 
as in every part a type of the invisible Church 
of God. 

“Therefore, the mosaic of the first dome, 
which is over the head of the spectator as soon 
as he has entered by the great door (that door 
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being the type of baptism), represents the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, as the first conse- 
quence and seal of the entrance into the Church 
of God. In the centre of the cupola is the 
Dove, enthroned in the Greek manner, as the 
Lamb is enthroned, when the Divinity of the 
Second and Third Persons is to be insisted upon 
together with their peculiar offices. From the 
central symbol of the Holy Spirit twelve streams 
of fire descend upon the heads of the twelve 
apostles, who are represented standing around 
the dome; and below them, between the windows 
which are pierced in its walls, are represented, 
by groups of two figures for each separate people, 
the various nations who heard the apostles 
speak at Pentecost, every man in his own tongue. 
Finally, on the vaults, at the four angles which 
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support the cupola, are pictured four angels, 
each bearing a tablet upon the end of a rod in 
his hand; on each of the tablets of the three 
first angels is inscribed the word ‘ Holy; 
on that of the fourth is written ‘Lord;’ 
and the beginning of the hymn being thus 
put into the mouths of the four angels, the 
words of it are continued around the border 
of the dome, uniting praise to God for the 
gift of the Spirit with welcome to the re- 
deemed soul received into His Church :— 


‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lurd God of Sabaoth ; 
Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. 
Hosanna in the Highest ; 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ 


* * * “ After thus hearing praise rendered 
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to God by the angels for the salvation of the 
newly-entered soul, it was thought fittest that the 
worshipper should be led to contemplate, in the 
most’ comprehensive forms possible, the past 
evidence and the future hopes of Christianity, 
as summed up in the three facts without assurance 
of which all faith is vain—namely, that Christ 
died, that He rose again, and that He ascended 
into heaven, there to prepare a place for His 
elect. On the vault between the first and second 
cupolas are represented the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ, with the usual series of 
intermediate scenes—the treason of Judas, the 
judgment of Pilate, the crowning with thorns, 
the descent into Hades, the visit of the women 
to the sepulchre, and the apparition to Mary 
Magdalene. The second cupola itself, which is 
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the central and principal one of the church, is 
entirely occupied by the subject of the Ascen- 
sion. At the highest point of it, Christ is 
represented as rising into the blue heavens, borne 
up by four angels, and throned upon a rainbow— 
the type of reconciliation. Beneath Him, the 
twelve apostles are seen upon the Mount of 
Olives, with the Madonna; and, in the midst of 
them, the two men in white apparel who appeared 
at the moment of the ascension, above whom, 
as uttered by them, are inscribed the words— 
‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven ¢ ‘This Christ, the Son of God, as He 
is taken from you, shall so come, the Arbiter of 
earth, trusted to do judgment and justice.’ 

‘** Beneath the circle of the apostles, between 
the windows of the cupola, are represented the 
Christian virtues, as sequent upon the cruci- 
fixion of the flesh, and the spiritual ascension 
together with Christ. Beneath them, on the 
vaults which support the angles of the cupola, 
are placed the four evangelists, because on their 
evidence our assurance of the fact of the ascension 
rests; and, finally, beneath their feet, as symbols 
of the sweetness and fulness of the Gospel which 
they declared, are represented the four rivers of 
Paradise—Pison, Gihon, Tigris and Euphrates. 

‘The third cupola, that over the altar, 
represents the witness of the Old Testament to 
Christ: showing Him enthroned in the centre, 
and surrounded by the patriarchs and prophets. 
But this dome was little seen by the people; their 
contemplation was intended to be chiefly drawn 
to that of the centre of the church, and thus 
the mind of the worshipper was at once fixed on 
the main groundwork and hope of Christianity: 
‘Christ is risen’ and * Christ shall come.’”’ * 

Now, when it is remembered that this Cathe- 
dral of St. Mark’s adjoins the Ducal Palace, 
where the law and policy of Venice were adminis- 
tered, and overlooks the piazza to which the 
citizens have ever come as to their rallying-point 
and centre; then surely there is something noble 
in such an illumined Bible being there laid open 
for the citizens, ensuring that, if they sinned, 
it would be against light, and if they suffered, 
it need not be without consolation. 

The Palace of the Doges next claims our 
regard. It adjoins St. Mark’s, and is under the 
shadow of the Campanile. 

It is regarded by Mr. Ruskin as the most 
important architectural structure in the world. 
[t did not reach its present form all at once, 
fire having occurred more than once within. it, 
and necessitating its repair piecemeal. In fact, 
we have in it traces of the different systems of 
architecture that obtained in the sea-city. The 
first palace was Byzantine and tallied with St. 
Mark’s. ‘Then, as fire necessitated rebuilding, 


* “The Stones of Venice,” vol. ii., pp. 111---114. 
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there was erected that portion of it which is 
pure Gothic; while, at a later date and from a 
similar cause, there was added a portion in what 
is called the Renaissance style. It may be 
worth while to notice an incident which hap- 
pened in connection with the building of the 
last portion of the palace. Fire had been at 
work again, but the people were in no humour 
to rebuild the palace for the pride of the Doge. 
Indeed, the almost absolute power he possessed 
made the people exceedingly jealous of his 
prerogatives. So strong was the feeling at this 
time that in the great council of the Venetian 
nobles, their “ House of Lords,” without a 
** House of Commons,” it was moved and carried 
that the ruined portion of the palace should not 
be rebuilt, and that whoever ventured to propose 
such a thing should be fined 1,000 ducats. There 
was one man, however, brave enough to pay this 
fine for leave to make the proposition, and this 
was the venerable Doge himself, Mocenigo. 
Sanuto thus describes the scene: “The Doge, 
who was magnanimous, and who desired above 
all things what was honourable to the city, had 
the thousand ducats carried into the senate 
chamber, and then proposed that the palaceshould 
be rebuilt ; saying : ‘ That since the late fire had 
ruined in great part the ducal habitation (not 
only his own private palace, but all the places 
used for public business), this occasion was to be 
taken as an admonishment sent from God, that 
they ought to rebuild the palace more nobly, 
and in a way more befitting the greatness which, 
by God’s grace, their dominions had reached ; 
and that his motive in proposing this was 
neither ambition nor selfish interest ; that, as for 
ambition, they might have seen in the whole 
course of his life, through so many years, that 
he had never done anything for ambition, either 
in the city or in foreign business; but in all his 
actions had kept justice first in his thoughts, 
and then the advantage of the state and the 
honour of the Venetian name. And that, as far 
as regarded his private interest, if it had not 
been for this accident of the fire, he would never 
have thought of changing anything in the 
palace into either a more sumptuous or a more 
honourable form; and that, during the many 
years in which he had lived in it, he had never 
endeavoured to make any change, but had 
always been content with it as his predecessors 
had left it; and that he knew well that, if they 
took in hand to build it, as he exhorted and 
besought them, being now very old and broken 
down with many toils, God would call him to 
another life before the walls were raised a pace 
from the ground, And that, therefore, they 
might perceive that he did not advise them to 
raise this building for his own convenience, but 
only for the honour of the city and its duke- 
dom; and that the good of it should never be 
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felt by him, but by his successors.’ Then he 
said, ‘that in order, as he had always done, to 
observe the laws . . he had brought with 
him the thousand ducats, which had been 
appointed as the penalty for proposing such a 
measure, 80 that he might prove openly to all 
men that it was not his own advantage that he 
sought, but the dignity of the state.’” No one 
ventured to dissent from such an appeal—the 
thousand ducats were unanimously voted to the 
expenses of the work, and though the good old 
Doge died before the operations were well begun, 
he had the happiness of seeing the project 
fairly under weigh. 

Into the details of the architecture of the 


palace we cannot here enter. In the hands of: 


Mr. Ruskin they become intensely interesting. 
We may, however, refer to the rows of pillars 
facing the sea, and facing the piazza. The row 
facing the sea has been sculptured with the 
power belonging to the Gothic architecture in 
its prime. The pillars on the other side, built 
after the Doge’s speech, are merely imitations of 
the earlier work, and not equal as workmanship 
to it. The idea these capitals embody is a fine 
one; each capital presents either a virtue in an 
attractive form, or a vice in a repulsive one. The 
old builders were in fact moral teachers, and 
embodied in their stone capitals lessons hardly 
less valuable than those flaming in mosaic and 
gold within the adjoining Cathedral of St. Mark. 

But we must not suppose that the splendours 
of church and palace were allowed to stand 
alone, or that the Venetians lived in mansions 
contemptible by contrast. There were Byzan- 
tine, Gothic and Renaissance palaces built by 
the Venetian nobles for their households at the 
periods of these orders of architecture. Mr. 
Ruskin in one of his works, we forget now 
which, charges us in England with living under 
one order of architecture and worshipping under 
another, and he argues from this that our 
religion has been separated from our life. 
Whether in this he argues fairly or no is doubt- 
ful, but at all events the Venetians were not 
open to suchacharge. Their ecclesiastical and 
governmental architecture was but the blossom 
and the crown of their extraordinary private taste. 

What the city was in its prime is best 
conveyed by one or two quotations from the 
writings of those who had visited it. We shall 
content ourselves with two. Philippe de Comines, 


* who visited Venice as French ambassador in 


the fifteenth century, “ Informs us that on his 
entrance to the Lagoon, he was met at Fusina 
by five-and-twenty gentlemen sumptuously ap- 
parelled in silk and scarlet, who welcomed him 
with an oration. As he drew nearer the city, 
an equal number of grave personages in like 
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garb, accompanied by the ambassadors of Milan 
and Ferrara, awaited him at St. Andrea with a 
similar troublesome ceremonial; conducted him 
toa large gondola covered with crimson satin 
and decked within with arras; and placed him 
between the two ambassadors, the middle being 
the Italian post of honour. As he passed along 
the Grand Canal, he appears to have been 
deeply impressed with the magnificence of the 
city: ‘Sure in mine ‘opinion it is the goodliest 
streete in the world and the best built, and 
reacheth in length from the one end of the 
towne to the other. Their buildings are high 
and stately, and all of fine stone. The ancient 
houses be all painted; but the rest that have 
been built within these hundred yeares have 
their front all of white marble brought thither 
out of Istria, a hundred miles thence, and are 
beautified with many great pieces of porphire 
and sarpentine. In the most part of them are 
at the least two chambers, the seeling whereof is 
gilded, the mantle-trees of the chimneies verie 
rich—to wit, of grauen marble, the bedsteads 
gilded, the presses painted and vermeiled with 
golde, and marvellous well furnished with stuffe. 
To be short, it is the most triumphant citie that 
ever I sawe, and where ambassadors and stran- 
gers are most honourably entertained; the 
commonwealth best governed, and God most 
devoutly served; so far forth that notwith- 
standing they have divers imperfections, yet 
think I verily that God prospereth them because 
of the reverence they bear to the service of the 
Church.’” * 

Here, again, is the description of Venice 
by John Evelyn, who visited it in the seven- 
teenth century. He speaks in the following 
rapturous strains of the street leading from the 
Rialto to the Piazza of St. Mark: “Hence I 
passed through the Merceria, one of the most 
delicious streets in the world for the sweetnesse 
of it, and is all the way on both sides tapistred 
as it were, with cloth of gold, rich damasks and 
other silks, which the shops expose and hang 
before their houses from the first floore, and 
with that variety that, for neare halfe the year 
spent chiefly in this city, I hardly remember to 
have seene the same piece twice exposed; to 
this add the perfumes, apothecaries’ shops, and 
innumerable cages of nightingales which they 
keep, that entertaine you with their melody 
from shop to shop, so that shutting your eyes 
you would imagine yourselfe in the country, 
when indeede you are in the middle of the sea. 
It is almost as silent as the middle of a field, 
their being neither rattling of coaches nor 
trampling of horses.” f 


* “Sketches of Venetian History.”—Vol. ii., pp. 136-7. 
+ “Ibid,” pp. 344-5. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


UNLIKE, AND YET LIKE THE REST OF THE WORLD. 


AMES JEFFREYS 
was a_ peculiar 
man. Everybody 
said so; and if 
“ everybody ” — 
that indefinite, 
unknown, ubiqui- 
tous, imperative 
“ everybody ” — 

said so, that settled 

it. James Jeffreys, then, must have been a 

peculiar man. James knew it himself. He had 

some strange ideas. 

Perhaps the peculiarity was not so much in 
his extravagance as in others’ deficiency. He 
evidently was unlike the mass of people. There 
was a certain largeness of horizon to thought 
and action that put him by himself. He had 
certain old-fashioned ideas about faith—a kind 
of roomy trust that God would take care of him 
—and it came out in many queer ways and 
phrases, To talk with him about God and what 
He would do for any trusting soul, after talking 
with others, was like trying to get an idea of 
the sky from the bottom of a deep, narrow 
alley, and then rising to the tall house-roofs to 
look off and wonder. People said that to talk 
with James Jeffreys was like having an inter- 
view with the prophet Elijah just after one of 
the old Bible-ravens had come wheeling round 
the rough ledges, dropping his dinner at his 
feet. We dare say James’s great trust in a 
Higher Power had something to do with his 
independence and energy, that would set him to 
work when a whole community cavilled. 

He was certainly peculiar about these things, 
and almost insane about hunting up hard fields 
of labour—people said. The idea of giving to 
such rocky old wastes the riches of his spiritual 
husbandry! If James Jeffreys had not been 
peculiar, he wouldn’t have gone to Nancy’s 
Harbour to labour 4s a missionary. A man 
certainly carried a great torch of faith who tried 
to light up such a dark place. It lay on the 
side of a hill that fronted the Atlantic. Every 
wandering wind from the sea seemed to take 
peculiar pleasure in raking it. As for the north- 
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east storms, they would pile up fearful breakers 
on the beach. 

Nancy’s Harbour may have hada hundred houses 
of every style, and every shade of dinginess, also. 
They were scattered about with so little regu- 
larity, that it seemed as if a big load of cobble 
stones had been carted to the top of the hill and 
there upset, the stones rolling down to lodge 
where they pleased. After they had been thus 
carelessly located, many tangled little alleys 
seemed to have been drawn about them, the 
houses determining the paths, rather than the 
paths the houses. The human beings inside 
made James Jeffreys’ parish. 

A man’s house is a sign of his character. The 
house is a kind of body that the man builds 
about himself, and it shows his peculiarities. 
This, of course, is only true of the homes of 
which the inhabitants are builders, or else which 
they voluntarily select. As for the crazy tene- 
ment-houses that poverty drives some gentle and 
refined souls into, they are only signs of a 
shrunken pocket. The housesin Nancy’s Harbour, 
I am sorry to say, reflected only too faithfully 
the tastes and ideas of their occupants. 

“Just like James Jeffreys,” said his old 
friends, “to go and labour among such heathen !” 
As for James himself, his soul bounded toward 
them, somewhat as a yacht bounds towards the 
deeper waters of the Atlantic, when a fresh 
driving breeze is behind it. They were poor, 
uncouth fishing people. Isolation from the 
world and intermarriage had brought them 
down to a half-civilised state. James did not 
mean to stay here always. His soul bounded 
toward a heathenism still lower down. He had 
been in Nancy’s Harbour over two years, and it 
had been the village talk for some time that he 
was very soon going to “ Chiney or Maddegaskur, 
or some sich place.” ‘ Better go there than stay 
in Nancy’s Harbour,” said his friends. “ It is 
such a queer place ; James is so peculiar.” And 
this last remark, of course, brought a period to 
the subject. In about a week he expected to 
receive a communication from the Mission 
Board telling him to commence his journey to 
his future field. 

In one thing, at least, he was like other people. 
So said Moody Tucker, the village postmaster 
and oracle ; and he ought to have known. He 
was the autocrat of the gossiping circle that sat 
in the winter evenings about the red-hot stove 
in Moody’s little shop. There these satellites 
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remained (they were too lazy to revolve), each 
man’s face growing ruddier, till round the fiery 
centre there fairly glowed a circle of moons. 
Moody said that James Jeffreys showed a “ streak 
of natur” about one thing. Every Saturday, 
Moody’s black mail-hag went to Nottingham 
and returned. To Nancy’s Harbour it was a 
stage, railroad, and telegraph wire, conveying all 
the news to be exported or imported. When 
Saturday night came, and Moody strutted into 
his shop to empty the contents of the mail-bag 
on the mysterious red table in his little “ office,” 
he knew that a dainty envelope would tumble 
out carrying a dainty superscription: “ Rev. 
James Jeffreys, Nancy’s Harbour.” “ Like 
all the rest of the world, parson, sure enough. 
My lady turns up again,” was Moody’s weekly 
comment. 

Another Saturday night had come. Moody 
had just arrived from Nottingham with his 
mail-bag. A whole row of black tarpaulins was 
clustered about the stove, like seals around the 
sides of a rock lying warm in the sun. No circle 
of spectators in a country court could have 
received the Judge and his green satchel more 
obsequiously than did the male gossips of Nancy’s 
Harbour receive Moody and his mail-bag. “ Any- 
thing, Cap’n, for us?” “ As if I knew!” gruffly 
replied Moody. “As if I had been peekin’ into 
this ‘ere mail-bag all the way down from 
Nottingham! Wait till she’s opened!” The 
object thus put in the feminine gender was 
removed with great dignity into the mysterious 
little side room, where all mails were made up 
and also opened. 

“ Mail is open!” said Moody, with majesty ; 
and, seated on his throne, he began to call off 
the short list of favoured individuals. About 
once a week, some one in the crowd would be 
distinguished by the arrival of a cancelled stamp. 
He would rise, and, reverently approaching his 
majesty in spectacles, receive his due. “ Rev. 
James Jeffreys!” continued the postmaster. 
“I wish the parson would show enough respect 
for this institootion to call himself for his letters. 
Unusual Saturday mail for the parson! his 
reg’lar, and here’s an irreg’lar!” The “reg’lar” 
was the weekly dainty envelope. The “ irreg’lar” 
carried the stamp of the Mission Board. 

“Any one goin’ dewn the parson’s way ? 
Here, Vespie, jest give the parson his mail. A 
double dose to-night.” The boy’s bare feet were 


“soon pattering down the road leading to the 


school-house, where James was holding his 
Saturday night service. Vespie hurried, for 
he knew it was near the hour of closing. It was 
a foggy night, with a moon somewhere up in the 
sky trying to shine. The old school-house stood 
up like a black hull in a sea of mist ; and the 
people, now coming out, vanished like spectres 
leaving a wreck. Vespie’s frowzy head, looking 
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like a crow’s nest turned upside down, was soon 

seen above the benches. “ Here, Mr. Jeffreys, 

here’s your mail ;” and, venturing on a joke, he 
added, “I guess she’s not forgot you!” After 
executing this daring verbal feat, Vespie hurried 
out, to attempt another brilliant performance— 
to vault from the schoolroom door, and turn a 
somersault on the green grass. Vespie did not 
look up to notice the line of people passing down 
the yard; and, coming upviolently up against the 
rear of the procession, he sent one against the 
other, somewhat as a schoolboy sets a row of 
bricks to falling. 

Recovering quickly from his discomfiture, 
and not waiting to see whether the others had 
recovered from theirs, Vespie ran round the side 
of the school-house, and peered in at one of the 
low windows to see the parson open his mail. 
With nose flattened against the pane, eyes dis- 
torted to the size of saucers, and mouth open to 
the width of a large split clam, Vespie made a 
queer picture at the window. He would have 
made a good gurgoyle, to be hung up under an 
old cathedral gutter. The object of all this 
inspection was standing by a whittled desk, 
innocently opening his mail. The “irreg’lar” 
came first. A lover always opens his choice 
letter last. The Mission Board wanted him to 
start in one week for his mission ground. “ And 
Margie,” thought James, “what does she want 
to have done?” He opened her letter, a 
delicate whiff of perfume escaping. There is, 
or ought to be, a padlock on every love-letter ; 
and we won’t break very far into the sacredness 
of this. We shall give only a few lines:— 

‘Now, James, your little Margie, as you call 
her, és trying to decide right about the mis- 
sionary matter. I do love you. I do want to 
be your wife. I do want to ‘go to the ends of 
the earth with you,’ as the books say, but” 
(here James became conscious that his heart, or 
something else, was working its way up into his 
mouth, for this was a decision making one hinge 
in his destiny)—“ but I don’t feel fit to be a 
missionary’s wife. Don’t think it hard on me if 
I say I don’t fancy a missionary’s duty. Why 
can’t you do good at home, in some good parish? 
Why——” 

But James’s heart, rising higher and higher, 
so choked him that he thought he would finish 
his painful reading at home. Here he looked 
up; and Vespie’s squat, grinning face was dis- 
appearing from the window, like the visage of a 
water-sprite resolving into fog. With a smile 
trying to break out where more serious and 
painful emotions were contending, James but- 
toned up his coat and strode slowly out into the 
night. A rising wind had cleared off some of 
the mist on the moon’s face. Great white masses 
of cloud went hurrying by. At last there was a 
large clear space of blue overhead. James stood 
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and watched tufts of vapour that would come 
sailing into this open space, like ships into a 
blue sea. And then he saw them breaking up 
and scattering into nothingness. It seemed to 
him as if his hopes, growing smaller and smaller, 
were like those tiny ships of vapour, soon to 
break up and pass away for ever ! 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DECISION. 

“ Maraiz! Margie!” It was some one calling 
to the young woman, who, in her brilliant 
morning gown, hovered like a bright golden 
butterfly over the petunias and geraniums banked 
up in the southerly windows. 

“Yes, grandma, coming!” ‘The first voice 
issued from a room under the sloping cottage- 
roof, a room half in shadow, with a camphor- 
smell stealing out of it. That evidently was 
the hospital-quarter of the building. As Margie 
stepped upon the threshold of the sick room, the 
wind just then blew open a blind and let in 
upon the scene a large bright beam of sunshine. 
It lighted up a wonderful contrast between the 
emaciated form of an old woman on the bed, 
flanked by shelves of medicine bottles, and a 
young woman lithe and graceful as the stem of 
a honey-suckle, with as red a flush to her cheeks 
as the latter, and blue eyes that sparkled as if a 
dash of early morning dew had been given 
them. She stood on the edge of this scene of 
physical decay, somewhat as a bright young 
flower blooming on the rim of a desert. 

“1 am here, grandma !” 

“ Bless you, my dear child; so much like your 
mother in your promptness.” It was a broken 
yet cheerful voice, evidently that of one who had 
gained a noble victory over infirmities. Grandma 
went on: “I have been thinking about the 
future, if you should conclude to go away with 
James ; and, before any one comes in, we will 
have a quiet little talk together. I have been 
thinking, child, that I would not stand in the 
way of your happiness. There is your cousin 
Delia, whocan come to take careofme. Let mesee. 
It’s now ten years since your father and mother 
died, and the Lord put you, a little chicken, 
under my poor wing. But things have got 
changed round badly now ; and, since my sick- 
ness set in, I have been the chicken, and you 
have put a wing over me. If James wants you 
to go with him—why, I should miss you dread- 
fully ; but the dear Lord will take care of me. 
In His great hand there is room for us all to lie 
down and be at rest.” 

It was a brave spirit coming out, weary and 
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yet hopeful, like a worn vessel putting out to 
sea again in the face of storms. Something in 
grandma’s faith in God kept her soul courageous, 
sunny, fresh. She never seemed old, as Margie 
used to say. And one could not be long in the 
house without saying that, after all, the older 
person was the younger—so hopeful and bright 
did her faith keep her. That faith had been a 
flower at southerly windows, taking in sunshine 
many years. 

“And, grandma, do you want to know my 
decision? Of course, I haven’t put my foot 
down and absolutely said ‘no’ to James—that I 
could not be a missionary’s wife. I am not 
ready to say ‘yes,’ and yet I should not care to 
throw him off with a harsh ‘no.’” The girl 
spoke slowly, like a vessel trying to push forward 
against head winds. 

“Well, Margie, don’t make any mistake. I 
made one ; though, happily, it was rectified.” 

“About grandpa? Yes, I remember you 
told me.” 

“T made a mistake. I tried to live without 
him; but the heart was like an empty bird’s 
nest, and [ took the bird back again. And 
James comes to-night. It’s a long stage-ride 
from Nancy’s Harbour, before he takes the 
cars.” 

“Yes. The last way-train brings him here, so 
that he can stop half-an-hour before the through 
express comes driving along. If we can’t agree, 
I believe he said”—she went on sadly—* that 
he thought he would not come back. But if I 
can give my consent, he will return in a few 
days for me. His steamer leaves New York in a 
week,” 

“Well, ask for guidance, Margie. It is a 
dark way, always, without some light out of the 
sky to make it plain.” 

The five o’clock train had arrived at the 
Oakville station, and James Jeffreys had stepped 
out of the car. The night was setting in cheer- 
lessly, but there was a pair of bright eyes in 
waiting for him that would have hung stars in 
any man’s sky, and the two were soon together 
in the dusky little waiting-room. It seemed as 
if the station-agent must have had an inkling 
of what was going on. Looking in, and seeing 
the young couple there alone, he said he 
“b’lieved he must be gettin’ his tea,” and sud- 
denly disappeared. 

The lovers sat together half in shadow, and 
half in the light scantily shed by the little oil- 
lamp burning above. James looked so proud 
and fond, and Margie so trusting and clinging, 
as they sat side by side! However they 
might be separated by any mistake of judgment, 
it was evident that the currents of their affec- 
tion would have one channel to flow in—for 
ever. 


“And now, Margie, tell me how it is,” 


said 
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James, taking both her hands and looking 
straight down her eyes into her very soul. 
“You will let me come back for you, and you 
will go with me, next week? I cannot bear to 
think of sailing without you.” Margie never 
lost the impression of that touch. All through 
life, it seemed as if the same strong helping 
hand was hers. And she never forgot the look 
to which her heart opened like a flower to the 
sun. 

It was such a mean little half-hour—so soon 
gone ; and there was no different answer Margie 
could make. She did love James; but how 
could she be a missionary’s wife? She knew 
she could not meet its duties, and they were 
distasteful to her. 

“ But try, Margie!” 

“Ah!” replied Margie; “it would be an 
experiment from which there could be no return. 
If you remained at Nancy’s Harbour, it would 
be no better. How could I live there? Why 
must you be a missionary? Why not settle 
down in some quiet, well-regulated sphere ? 
Must you be a missionary ?” 

“Margie, I must. There are too many voices 
calling me to this work, so that I cannot turn 
back. I hear voices calling to me out of the 
darkness on the earth, voices calling out of the 
light that is above. I must obey them.” And 
then, taking Margie’s hands in both of his, he 
added, so tenderly: ‘“ Margie, I see how it is. 
Though it is breaking my heart, I release you 
from the covenant we made” (at the same time 
dropping her hands). “ You can say that the 
release was an honourable one—that we could 
not agree. It would be no pleasure to me to 
see you unhappy in a life you could not 
lead. You are free, Margie ! But could 
we not write to one another?” (There 
was a pause.) “No,” said James, “it would 
not be right to influence you and hinder 
you from making another happy”—and he 
choked down the tears that would certainly 
come 

Shriek-k-k-k! It was the express train crashing 
along. “Train is comin’,” the station-agent 
seemed to say sadly, as if he knew what had 
happened. As the huge train came sweeping 
round the curve and drove into the station—its 
fiery head-light glaring, and lights flashing along 
its entire length—it seemed like the coils of 


, some serpent monster unwinding and straighten- 


ing out, eager to take off Margie’s most precious 
possession. She was in a daze. “Say yes,” 
came up in a whisper from her heart; but her 
lips parted not. ‘“ May we keep the lockets we 
gave one another?” said James, as Margie’s 
hand moved irresolutely toward her neck. “ Let 
us not unclasp them,” was her answer. “ And 
this, too, if you wish. Wear it now and then, 
and think of me.” “ Always, darling, when the 


anniversary of the day we were engaged shall 
come round.” 

“ All aboard!” said the conductor ; and in a 
moment James said the parting word. Then he 
hurried into the cars. The train, more snake- 
like than ever (so Margie thought), was soon 
coiling round the next curve—each window an 
eye that flashed out a wicked, triumphant light. 
It seemed to Margie as if she could have given 
anything to have turned that train back; and 
the words “ Come back !” unconsciously broke 
from her lips. But the only answer was a 
malicious scream from the locomotive whistle. 
As the echoes sped over the fields, and, climbing 
the hill back of the station, died in the gloomy 
forests far overhead, Margie thought that each 
ended in a word of repulse spoken to her, 
“Back! back! back !” 

“Did you speak to me?” said the kind- 
hearted agent, who had noticed the girl’s agita- 
tion. “I think you called some one.” But 
Margie was fast retreating toward the road, and 
was too much occupied with her thoughts to 
hear the inquiry. 

The next morning, Margie, with tears, told 
grandma all. “Poor, poor child!” was her 
response ; and she took Margie to her bosom as 
a bird draws its wing over a little one. They 
remained quiet a long time. A noise outside 
aroused them. “I have prayed for you,” said 
grandma, as Margie rose to go. The latter came 
back again soon. It was only a man, she said, 
calling to a flock of sheep that he was trying to 
get acrossa brook and into an adjoining pasture. 
“Well, I'll sleep now,” said grandma. “ Just 
make the room bright and cheerful. I feel very 
unwell this morning. Don’t worry. You can 
leave me. I have a Shepherd, like those lambs 
outside,” she added, smiling. It was very still 
about the house all that morning. 

* Why don’t grandma call for me?” thought 
Margie. At last she went into the sick-room. 
The bright sunshine rested on the bed. “ Is she 
asleep ?” whispered Margie. A smile hovered 
over grandma’s face. Margie went up, and 
gently touched her forehead. Ah! the strong 
Shepherd had been there, and helped a poor 
weary one of His flock over the dark waters 
of death into the bright, pleasant fields 
beyond. 

The world seemed very lonely to Margie, after 
grandma’s death. It seemed lonelier still after 
writing to James, and saying she would 
join him, and then waiting in vain for an 
answer. The letter never reached him. 
Letters, like other travellers, sometimes lose 
their way. 

While waiting to hear from him—and she 
waited long—she chanced to take up a paper ; 
and a chill went to her heart when she read that 
a disaster had overtaken the steamer chartered 
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by the band of missionaries she knew James one day disappeared. It made some little talk 
belonged to. The voyage was one made in the in Oakville, and some one put wings to a rumour 
interests of the mission-station, to visit some that she had entered a mission-training institu- 
islands off the coast of China. “His silence tion. Then the little current of Oakville life 
means that he is dead,” argued Margie. closed over the event, as a stream over the stone 

The loneliness about her grew insupportable. ruffling it. That was the last heard in that 
She disposed of the effects grandma left her, and — neighbourhood about Margie Graham. 
















(To be continued.) 
















PRIDE OF WINDERMERE. 


y HE 


< ATD Frank to George, “ What lady 
a Is she with the handsome hat ?” 
To Blanch said gentle Edith,— 
“ What smart young man is that ?” 
Quoth George, “ [t is Edith Walters, They met at an evening party 
The Pride of Windermere.” The following Christmas-tide, 
Quoth Blanch, “It is Frank Maltravers, When came an introduction, 
Who visits The Grange, I hear.” And a few shy words beside. 








Welcome to grey-beard winter— 
With all his ill-renown, 

Who daunts our country cousins, 
And brings them up to town ! 

















With right goodwill and gladness 
Was every face aglow ; 
And rites were paid, in honour 
Of the mystic mistletoe. 
Thought he, “ Now will I win me 
A taste of her dainty lips !” 
But oh! the trepidation ; 
And oh! the frequent slips. 


Then, “Oh!” said Edith Walters, 
And Frank said, “ Oh, indeed ! ” 

But why did they wish the captain 
Would straightway slacken speed ? 

That night fair Edith, dreaming, 
Still rode on the peaceful lake ; 

And something kept Maltravers 
Mysteriously awake. 









The trees to gold and purple Thought she, ‘“ Now will he kiss me— 
Had changed their summer green, No—yes—no—nay, not he!” 

At the time when young Maltravers And much she strove to hinder, 
At Ambleside was seen ; What much she wished might be. 

And twenty moons thereafter— At last! but, pale and fearful, 
Watching the flowing tide, He gave her hand the kiss ! 

Were thousands promenading Why were they both transported 

The pleasant pier at Ryde. With unimagined bliss ? 























Said one, “ Look, Edith—know you Why look they so confounded, 
















What smart young man is that ?” Their cheeks like fire aglow ? 
And another said, “ Frank, what lady Why, questioned, did they answer, 
Is she with the prettiest hat ?” “No—yes, I do not know ?” 
Quoth she, “ It is Frank Maltravers, Why was their satisfaction 
He came to The Grange last year.” With half-regrets perplexed ? 
Quoth he, “It is Edith Walters, Whence rose the dark suspicion, 
“ He will hateme!” “She is vexed !” 





The Pride of Windermere.” 





Whence came the subtle feeling Hurrah ! for the waning summer, 









That thrilled them thro’ and thro’, When the green gives place tothe brown; 
The blushing, the confusion, When Parliament is over, 
That sleepless night or two? And the folks go out of town ! 
Back to his den in London ! Hurrah ! for the waning summer— 
Back to her sunless place ! For a two-months’ holiday ! 
Oh, who will befriend these strangers, To lake, and moor, and mountain— 






And set them face to face ? Away , away, away ! 
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Two youths, alone, were sitting, 
One day-dawn, at The Bank. 
Said George, “I am in for Norway,” 


“ And I for The Lakes,” said Frank. 


Why spent he the night arranging 
To make his purpose good ? 

And why lay Edith Walters, 
A-wondering if he would ? 


An accidental meeting 
With Edith’s partial sire ; 
An animated parley, 
And a wish for friendship nigher ; 
A neighbouring invitation, 
Another in exchange ; 
A party at The Manor, 
And another at The Grange : 


An hour at the piano, 
Repeated oftentimes ; 
Short walks about the garden, 
Long talks beneath the limes : 
Much earnest conversation 
On matters great and small ; 
But that which most possessed them 
Not touched upon at all. 


Hand-shaking at the meeting, 
A timid, blushing smile ; 
Hand-shaking at the parting, 
Hearts fluttering all the while. 
So passed seven weeks, the shortest 
Maltravers ever knew ; 
And Edith never imagined 
That seven could be so few. 


Then strove he to make clearer 
The truth so long delayed ! 

But still more coy was Edith, 
Lest she herself betrayed. 

Thought he, ‘She doth not render 
The perfect love J seek !” 

And she, “ He cannot love me, 
Or he would surely speak !” 


A birthday—Edith’s birthday ! 
Maltravers, wishing joy, 
Came in the morning, early, 
And she was not so coy. 
He drew her to the garden, 
He led her to the wood : 
Refuse his wish she could not,— 
She would not if she could. 


The moments grew to minutes, 
The minutes grew to hours. 
Was never season fitter— 
In pleasant woodland bowers, 


Where wooed sweet wrens and ring-doves, 


And linnets in the boughs, 
for gentle youth and maiden 
To plight their virgin vows. 
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But Love his ancient learning 
Had now forgotten quite ; 
And Frank, though never so happy, 
Was in a sorry plight ; 
For words most wisely chosen, 
And burning hot, arose 
Out of his heart’s recesses, 
And reached his lips—and froze. 


Beginning, “It is pleasant ’— 
He ended, “ Will it rain ?” 
Or, “I have very often— 
Hark! do you hear the train ?” 
Or, “Tell me, Edith, do you 
Love—spring or autumn best ?” 
Thus passion sought expression, 
But could not be expressed. 


And she to all his questions 
With strange replies replied : 
To what he felt, responsive— 
From what he said, so wide. 
Never were happy lovers 
So much perplexed as they : 
Never so little spoken, 
Never so much to say. 


To worldly wisdom waking, 
At last, with a start, thought she, 
“ How foolish ! how imprudent ! 
What will he think of me ? 
To be out so long of a morning— 
To be with him, alone ! 
What, if it ends in nothing ? 
What, should the truth be known ?” 


Then, suddenly turning, homeward 
With quickened pace she moved, 
Just as his lips were parting 
To tell her how he loved ! 
Adown the slope they hurried, 
And up the thymy hill ; 
But never a word could he utter, 
Though his lips were parted still. 


They walked along together 
Until they came to a stile. 
To The Grange this marked the pathway, 
Thence distant half-a-mile ; 
But nigh it was to The Manor, 
Hard by the garden gate ; 
And there must be the parting— 
For they had tarried late. 


It was nought but their prudence made 
them 
That pair of silly doves : 
But Wisdom dwells with Prudence, 
And she will aid their loves. 
Alike they sought her counsel ; 
Blest shall they be alike : 
When rightly points the finger, 
Then will the great clock strike. 
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Frank, now the stile o’erstepping, 
Regained his speaking power : 
Upon each rail be lingered, 
And prosed for half-an-hour. 
Alighting on the greensward, 
At length, from the further side, 
His trembling hand forth reaching— 
“ Good-day ! Good-bye!” he cried. 


To gentle Edith Walters 
It sounded like a wail : 

Her lily hand—in pity, 
She put across the rail ; 

And did not Frank Maltravers 
That instant hold it fast ? 
Thought gentle Edith Walters, 

“The hour is come, at last !” 


All strength, all colour left her— 
All spirit, for a while ; 

And, hoping, fearing, fainting, 
She leaned against the stile. 

The words he spoke, whose answer 
Would seal his bale or bliss : 

Say, Edith, can you love me ?” 
She softly murmured, ‘“ Yes !”” 


The question and the answer 
Such wealth of meaning mean : 
So bind the two together— 
No rail must be between. 
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Across the stile he bounded 
To clasp her to his breast ; 

And never storm-beat swallow 
Found so secure a nest. 


One were they from that moment, 
By pure affection bound. 

When figs on thistles flourish, 
When grapes on thorns are found, 

When Langdale Pike goes wooing 
To the molehill in the plain— 

May their firm troth be broken 
And one again be twain. 


Then, all his fears dismissing, 
And soothing her alarm, 
The Manor he re-entered, 
With Edith on his arm, 
To ask her parents’ blessing ; 
And he found them nothing loath : 
“ We knew it!” quoth her father— 
“ God’s blessing on you both !” 


Yes ; they were married safely, 
And speedily, I trow : 

A maggot eat the rosebud 
That never means to blow ! 
No: they have not repented— 
They will not, never doubt. 

It was a happy wedding ; 
And thus it came about. 


POMETHING TO po. 


BY THE REV. E. BISCOMBE, 


‘‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do. do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.”—ECCLESIASTES ix. 10. 


HIS is the language of Solomon, 
the wise king of Israel, a man of 
, Widest knowledge, of keenest 
intellect, of greatest experience. 
e, Solomon began his kingly life as 
von 4) a _pleasurist, an epicure, a despot. 
: He lived under the power of the 
senses, the imagination, the world. He 
i($ gave himself to acquire happiness, yielded 
the strength of his passions, the greatness 

of his intellect, the riches of his soul to attain it; 
and he sought happiness in knowledge, in worldly 
state, in sensual pleasure, in the delights of the 
beautiful, in music, in the acquisition of wealth, 
in gorgeous surroundings. He left no field unex- 
plored, and, dissatisfied with all, he exclaimed, 
‘Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 





vanities, all is vanity.” He found within him a soul 
greater than kings, a soul that could not be 
satisfied with the material, a soul that God alone 
could fill and satisfy. And in this phase of his 
character, and endeavours, and disappointments, 
he is a type of men in early life, living under the 
power of sense, imagination, the world, dreaming 
of the unattainable, striving for the desired, 
longing for fulness of bliss, seeking happiness in 
things of this world. And for them there come 
the same bitter experience and disappointment; 
the expectancy, the glamour, the illusion vanish, 
and they wake up to the insufficiency of earthly 
things to satisfy an immortal spirit. But 
Solomon corrected, instructed, chastened, repen- 
tant, no longer under the power of passion ; his 
eyes purified to see another ideal—he becomes 
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the apostle of a practical life, a life not of enjoy- 
Ment and acquisition, but a life of godly service 
and self-sacrificing love; you may trace this truth 
through every page of this book until you reach 
our text, which is a kind of summit and com- 
pendium. Solomon put his strength of appeal 
into it, ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,” 
&c., every clause is expressive and intense, only 
aman ot intensity could have penned such an 
utterance. 

This book is supposed to be an auto- 
biography, written at the end of Solomon’s life, 
when the shadows were gathering thickly around 
him, and when eternity was coming consciously 
near. He sums up the whole secret, substance, 
and spirit of life im that single passage, * Fear 
God, and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole duty of man ;” life had conquered him, 
had sobered him, had tamed the wild tumultuous 
spirit within him, had brought him back to the 
religiousness of his youth. And, in these phases 
of his life and character Solomon does not stand 
alone. Most men realise as life passes that its 
true mission is not enjoyment, but work. Men 
become practical ; they retire from the govern- 
ment of the imagination and the senses, and 
submit themselves to reason and experience, and 
they become anxious to do something, something 
for God and human kind, something that will 
make the world better, and enrich eternity itself, 
—this constitutes the charm, the glory, the burden 
of their life. 

And yet it is oftentimes only as men wake up 
to the nearness of eternity, or as they are chas- 
tened and instructed by experience and disap- 
pointments, only as the moral sense is purified by 
repentance and prayer,—only as_ enlightened 
by God’s Spirit—they wake up to the fact. And 
the confession becomes a kind of autobiography, 
a sigh of repentance, a confession of a renewed 
heart. In spite of its truthfulness and solemnity, 
and personal importance, we are slow to learn, 
and the truth has to be taught us by bitter 
experience: let us believe, brethren, this wise 
man and apply ourselves to learn how we may 
fulfil our mission. Observe— 


I.—TuHeE SPHERES OF Work. 


We are not all endowed with like powers, dis- 
positions and aptitudes; different talents are 
given us that we may engage in different work; 
the world furnishes many spheres for service, it 
brings many different kinds of work for us to do, 
so that every man’s powers may be engaged. 
There are certain physical, mental, moral, fore- 
shadowings that must be reckoned with in all 
calculations of service. It is useless to force 
nature where there is repugnance and incapacity ; 
there is, in fact, no necessity so to do, for as 


diversified as may be our powers, equally diver 
sified are the spheres of toil. And, let me say, 
that all honest work is equally meritorious, 
equally rewardable in the sight of God; our dis- 
tinctions of sacred and secular, of pious and pro- 
fane are artificial and unreal. All work is sacred 
to the man of sacred spirit. All things are pious 
toa man of devout mind; the man who breaks 
stones by the wayside may be as honestly serving 
God as the highest archangel sweeping through 
immensity, as the Queen upon her throne, as the 
minister in his pulpit, as the saint in most 
rapturest mood. Solomon represents certain 
spheres of service by these terms; each term, we 
take it, represents a distinct sphere. It is not a 
redundancy,—a shadow of a similar truth. 

Take the first. He speaks of work, the work 
he alludes to is evidently of a physical kind. 
The term is to be united to the hand, “ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might ; for there is no work,” that is, no hand 
work “in the grave, whither thou goest.” This, 
then, is a work to be done, and in this work we 
may serve God and please Him. A lazy, 
indolent man is as offensive to God as he is 
obnoxious to us. He has not ordained that men 
should stand idle in the market-place, but com- 
manded them to work in His vineyard ; and the 
Almighty sets us the example, for He created 


“ These cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces ; 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself ; 
And all that it inherits.” 


“The word of inspiration proclaims that, “ In 
the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth;” and, surely, it is no disgrace for us to 
touch the material and be in our turn, and, 
according to our powers and possibilities, creators 
of the unfashioned; if God did this, we are 
followers of God in this, we are increasing His 
joys, beautifying His world. The man who 
ploughs the fields,who cultivates his garden, who 
heightens the beauty of a flower, that man is 
doing a work well-pleasing to God, and if done 
from a religious spirit it will not lose its reward. 

Take the next term, device ; this represents 
mental work, it represents the man of plans, 
of conception, of purpose; the statesman, the 
artist, the architect, the world was built upon a 
plan. . The Almighty was the first architect, and 
His work has been a model through all time, and 
we reach our highest perfection in our closest 
proximity to His work; labour apart from plan is 
profitless, shorn of its beauty, robbed of its 
durability, bereft of its utility, so that the man 
who works in the region of his brain, may be a 
workman of God. He may adore Him whose 
wisdom is past finding out, as seen in these, His 
lower works. 

Take the next term, knowledge ; we take this 
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as representing the teacher. He has got his 
place in the economy of the Deity, and never 
was his position higher and more important than 
now. Who can tell his influence? Who can 
guage his might ¢ It is said of Alexander the 
Great, he was wont to say that he had two 
fathers, one who taught him how to conquer his 
enemies, and another who taught him how to 
conquer himself ; and he did not know to which 
he was the more indebted. “ Knowledge is 
power,” said Locke, the philosopher, and its 
highest power is seen in self-conquest. There 
never was a higher, a more chaste, simple, yet 
eloquent eulogium, passed on knowledge than 
that passed by Solomon in this chapter. Let us 
read from verse 13 to the end: “ This wisdom,” 
&C. 

Take the next term, wisdom ; this represents 
religion. “ Wisdom is the principal thing. . and 
with all thy getting, get understanding.” Wis- 
dom is theend of all labour, all device, all know- 
ledge; the man of labour embodies wisdom, the 
man of plans draws from wisdom, the man of 
knowledge teaches wisdom. Wisdom is the cream 
of all knowledge, it is the honey of all labour, 
it is the fruit of the noblest endeavours, it is the 
experience of the best men stereotyped. The 
wise man is the true king ; he rules the world. 
But the highest wisdom is the knowledge of God; 
wisdom is made to represent the Deity, to per- 
sonify religion; “If any man lack wisdom let him 
ask of God,” &c. And let me say hereis a sphere 
wide enough for all of us toenter. We may be 
feeble, and unable to serve God with our hands, 
we may lack the conceptive power of the brain, 
and be unable to create, we may not be able to 
sketch a constitution, to draw a programme, or 
even to plan a house. All such device may be 
beyond us; we may have no teaching faculty, no 
power of impartation. But here is something 
we can do: we can be wise unto salvation, wise to 
win souls, wise to serve God and human kind. 
Here, then, are the spheres of our service, and 
these we may enter; and here is universal 
service, a sphere wide as humanity; the labour 
market gets crowded, the professional walks of 
life are thronged, the tutorial largely occupied, 
but here in religion is standing room for the 
world. 


I].—THe Sprrit IN WHICH THIS WORK IS 
TO BE PROSECUTED. 


With thy might ; when God made the world 
He did it with might, He made it an em- 
bodiment of “ His eternal power and Godhead,” 
and it reflects to-day His wisdom, goodness, and 
power. It was full of beauty, so much so, that 
the angels were thrilled with delight, and the 
sons of God shouted for joy,and Adam gazing 
was made to say by Milton : é 
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“These are Thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty, Thine, this universal frame ; 
Thus wondrous fair, Thyself how wondrous then! 
Unspeakable who sitt’st above these heavens, 
To us, invisible, or dimly seen 
In these. Thy lower works, yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought and power Divine.” 


And when God redeemed the world, He did it 
with might, did it once and for ever, did it 
decisively and universally, and, to-day, His 
Gospel is the power of God to salvation. And 
the Almighty wants us to imitate Him, to do our 
work with our might, to put our skill and affec- 
tion and soul into it. Now, this teaching applies 
to all those spheres we have referred to. 

Take the physical work: do it with thy might. 
There is a story told of a gentleman who had 
risen from the lowly position of a shoeblack, 
that he was one day accosted by one who had 
known him as such, and who reminded him of 
the fact ; yes, said the gentleman, and did I not 
do them well ¢ He did it with his might. 

Take the mental work: do it with your might. 
The power of genius is the power of work, there 
is no royal way to learning. You can make a 
king, but not a philosopher, not a poet, not an 
artist; we must learn our own alphabet, must 
acquire our own mental riches ; there is no in- 
heriting, no infallible succession; a wise father 
may have a foolish son. 

‘lake the religious work; and here, too, it must 
be done with might. 


“ There is one God. one lam, one eternal, 
And one far-off Divine event to which the 
Whole creation moves.” 


The law that moves an atom sways a world. 
The law of the market place is the law of the 
Bible; that might is a requisite for success. 
Listen to the Gospels : “ Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.” “So run that ye may obtain.” 
“T press towards the mark.” “The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take 
it by force.” Look at those characters presented 
in that picture gallery in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; and every one of those characters was 
a man of might. “They subdued kingdoms, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, turned to flight the armies of 
the aliens.” We may not hope to get to 
heaven apart from earnestness, fire, soul force; to 
secure the powers of this world a man must be 
earnest, and assuredly this applies to the 
Christian calling. Christianity presents the: 
richest reward. It crowns our earthly life with 
immortality. It presents a crown of life that 
fadeth not away. With thy might, then, O 
Christian—that means, as you see, more than 
having certain religious days, certain special 
exercises, certain recurring seasons; it means 
that religion is more than respectability and 
24 
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formality and culture. It is to be a heart force, 
a life passion, a determined purpose ; we are to 
have no fluctuations, now a tidal wave and now 
no wave ; now @ noonday glare and now mid- 
night darkness ; now spring life and now winter 
sterility. With thy might: our religion is to 
be an intense passion, the impulsive power of a 
new affection. We are to be constrained by the 
love of Jesus, we are to be fired by the Holy Ghost, 
the Word of God is to be as a fire in our bones, 
we are to give Him no rest but incessantly cry, 
“ Lord, revive thy work, send now prosperity!” 


III].—Tuxe Sympot or WorK—Tuy Hann. 


The hand is a symbol of the whole man, it is 
the whole writ small; and yet how important 
the part it plays in this world of labour. It is 
the hand that has raised those pyramids that vie 
with the mountains for the wonder of mankind. 
It is the hand that has built our cathedrals and 
palaces, and fortresses, that defy almost the de- 
caying power of time. It isthe hand that has con- 
verted the wilderness into a fruitful field, and 
transformed your waste places into gardens of the 
Lord. It is the hand that has brought turbulent 
peoples in subjection to your feet. It is the 
hand that has stereotyped man’s genius and 
wisdom and benevolence, that has graved on 
the rocks or written in the statute book the 
truest prophecies of our life. It is by the hand 
we liberate our soul and tell our feelings. The 
hand is the organ, the almoner, the agent of the 
spirit, and thus as chief worker it is employed 
to represent the whole man ; for religion has 
to do with the whole man, and it seeks to lead 
him in the strength and totality of his powers 
into its spheres of service. It has to do with 
the body, for it professes to have redeemed it and 
designed its sanctification here and its glorifi- 
cation in heaven. It has to do with the mind, 
and it seeks to illuminate it and ally it in 
obedience to the will of God. It has to do with 
the spirit, satisfying its aspirations and directing 
its energies, and the whole man is to be em- 
ployed for God, but specially are we to be 
disciples of a practical life. The hand is the 
outward sign of labour, and was possibly selected 
to show us our truest sphere of work. We are 
not to be so much concerned about our sub- 
jective experiences as our objective deeds ; not 
to be so much concerned about getting good as 
doing good ; goodness comes to us in the way of 
reflection, it is the fruit of our toil. The sun’s 
glory is not so much an inherent quality as a 
reflection ; its glory is in its activity, it reflects 
itself in every object it suffuses. The glory of 
the landscape is not so much a possession as a 
reflection ; it is the fruit of combination, of 
activity. The beauty of the flower is not in the 
bud, but in the unfolding. So with human 


goodness, its highest glory is not a sacred quality 
dwelling in the soul, its glory is in deed, in 
reflection, in activity. Inthe tropics there is an 
insect called the firefly ; looking at it externally, 
when inert there is nothing beautiful about it; 
but when hundreds of them fill the low pasture 
lands at night and flit about, they light them up 
with glory ; their beauty is only seen in activity, 
and so with the Christian. Jesus went about 
doing good, and He left behind him lines of 
light and glory that will never fade. 


IV.—TuHE SEARCH FOR WoRK—FINDETH TO Do. 


We are not to wait until work is put into our 
hand, placed at our threshold; we are to seek it. 
We are not to stand idle in the market-place 
waiting to be hired, we are to go into the vine- 
yard and work ; work is to be a passion with us, 
we are to have such a love for it until we seek 
it as a monied treasure. Too many men 
require to be sought to work, and when 
you have found them you must press them ; 
they are the indolent, the selfish, the un- 
believing, who do not see the grandeur of 
work and its necessity and blessedness. But 
the true Christian possessed of the mind of 
Jesus, will seek work. And we are not to wait 
until we find congenial religious work ; con- 
geniality is often another name for pride, un- 
willingness, artificial culture, Jesus entered 
every open door. He broke through and broke 
down congeniality ; think of Him with His native 
purity going down to the haunts of those publicans 
and sinners; think of Him with His native 
dignity dwelling amongst the poor and nameless, 
think of Him with His fulness of life going to 
homes of bereavement, and then let us cease 
speaking of congeniality. The work that is 
oftentimes least congenial to our feelings should 
be done by us if honest and godly, so as to 
break down our pride and exhibit our self- 
conquest and to show our love to Christ. 
Sometimes we go a long way in search for work, 
when the work God would have us do is at our 
thresholds; we would like to convert the heathen 
abroad when our work is to convert the heathen 
at home ; we go to prayer-meetings to pray for 
this wicked world, and we neglect to pray for 
our own children. We are anxious about the 
Church, but not troubled about ourselves; we 
embrace the world in our sympathies, but we 
care not for the individual at ourside. ‘ What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do,” the text would 
seem to suggest that you have no need to go far 
in search for work. Thrust out thy hand, 
project thy being, and the first thing thou 
findest to do, do it ; opportunities for work are 
everywhere. Here is a child’s sorrow to hush 
and its tears to dry ; here is a widow’s heart to 
make sing aloud for joy; here is a sick man 
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peering out of his ey s and longing for brother- 
liness and help; anJ here is a blasphemer to 
rebuke, and here a prodigal to reclaim; and 
there lost souls to win—does not every street in 
every town all the day long present such oppor- 
tunities? The Saviour was wont to seize such: 
He gave the man begging by the wayside, sight; 
He gave the paralytic by the pool side, soundness 
and strength; He gave the dead man, who was 
being carried to the tomb, life; He went about 
doing good, and He embraced wayside oppor- 
tunities. | Whatsoever thy hand—thine, not 
another’s ; there must be no substitution—thine, 
there is no hand to buy, every hand up to its 
might of possibility is engaged ; for while there 
is a universalityin the term “ whatsoever,” it is 
linked toa personality that is clearly defined—thy 
hand. At the last day our glory will be the 
fruit of our personal toil. 


V.—TuHE Stimvuuus FOR WorRK. 


The whole passage converges to this, every 
clause is full of stimulus. The passage 
in its structure and design is our incentive; 
a motive power, and such we need, for few 
of us work for the love of it; we need the 
external to press upon us and press out of us 
ourselves. The world is largely governed by 
motives, by motives of pleasure, profit, power, 
position ; motives drawn largely from this world, 
but the motives of the text are drawn from our 
eternal relations. 

1.—There is alimit to life’s opportunities, 
They are limited to life itself; there is 
no work in the grave, the hammer is thrown 
down, the pen is stayed, the hand has lost its 
cunning, its plastie power; there is no device in 
the grave, the brain has ceased to throb, its 
activities are stayed, there is no more planning 
and conceiving; there is no knowledge in the 
grave, no acquisitions, no importations ; there 
is no wisdom in the grave, no means of grace, 
no opportunities of getting saved. What then 
is the grave? A place of rest, “where the 
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wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.” A place of silence ; the world’s noise 
continues, earthquakes convulse, passions rage 
and riot, opinions clash and parties collide, but 
in the grave there is silence. It is a place of 
changed conditions and of changeless characters, 
for “ They that are filthy, remain filthy still, 
and they that are holy, remain holy still.” 

2.—There is a limit to life itself, “Whither 
thou goest,” thou art travelling, mortal, to the 
grave. It may be over mountains or through 
plains; it may be in silver slippers or bare-footed ; 
it may be in heights of affluence or in depths of 
poverty, but we are all going to the same place ; 
life has got diversified ways, but they lead to 
this unity; the grave whither thou goest; we 
may not arrive there at the same time, but we 
are going, and what thou doest, do quickly; thou 
hast a work to do; thy mission is work; “I 
must work the works of Him that sent Me while 
it is day, the night cometh when no man can 
work,” and it is coming rapidly on; awake, 
sleeper, and call upon God, do thy work, finish 
it in life’s short day. 

Work will be the basis of eternal reward. This 
the text supposes, this the Gospel confirms; refer 
to the judgment scene pictured in Matt. xxv. 
31—46. No works, no rewards; no cross, 
no crown ; now is our opportunity, we may not 
come back from the grave to rectify our life, we 
have but one chance, and now is the time, the 
reward at last will not be based in our faith, 
our church-going, our supposed virtues, but our 
sterling works. What art thou doing, oh, in- 
dolent man! oh, sluggish Christian! oh, 
worldly-minded one! It is high time to awake. 


“ For life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest— 
Was not spoken of the soul.’’ 


“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might, for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.” 
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CHAPTERS ON THE “BENEDICITE.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Oh, ye heavens, bless ye the Lord, praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever!” 


) 
~ Y this expression, ye heavens, we 
understand not heaven the special 





(4 dwelling-place of God, so much 
lee as the sky, the firmament, the 
i Co) + mass of blue air above our heads, 

2 clear in bright weather, covered 


by clouds when it is raining, and 

lighted up by the glorious stars on a fine 

night. In ancient times, when the 
descendants of Noah had wandered far 

away from where the ark rested, and had in 
their wanderings forgotten the true God, they 
took to worshipping the sky—I do not mean the 
sun, moon, and stars separately—they did that 
as well, but the sky dtse//, the firmament, as it 
is sometimes called, was reckoned one of their 
chief gods. The Aryans, that ancient people 
from which we English, and the Germans, 
Greeks, Romans, and other European nations, as 
well as the Indians and Persians, are descended, 
had a chief god—the sky, “the fair heaven.” 
In India he was called “ Dyans,” a word 
which still signifies “the sky” in one of the 
Indian languages, the Sanscrit. But as the 
Aryans travelled along into Europe, their chief 
god grew to be called by the Greeks, Zews, by 
the Romans, Jupiter (Dui-patee, Zeus, or sky, 
Father), and by our own Saxon forefathers, 
and the ancient Danes and Swedes, Zio, Tew, 
or Tyr. It is, perhaps, already known to some 
of our readers, that the days of the week received 
their names from heathen gods and goddesses, 
and the third day of the week is named after 
Tiu or Tyr—with us it is called Tuesday, 
but Toisday by the Swedes and Danes. The 
French word “ Dieu” for “God,” is taken from 
“Tiu.” The Welsh for God is also Duw. 
In Egypt, the sky was worshipped in several 
different ways, even the dark sky of night had 
two goddesses named after her—the greatest of 
them was called Mant, and was thought to be 
like a mother who gets her children to sleep in 
her arms at night. But while some people sleep 
at night, others lie awake and think, and so the 


Egyptians worshipped another night-sky goddess, 
the goddess of wisdom, Neit—a word very much 
like our word “night,” though it is not likely 
that one sprang from the other. I suppose the 
night-sky was worshipped as the goddess of wis- 
dom, because it was thought that at night people 
learned and studied more than in the day; gazing 
up at.the beautiful moon and trying to count 
the numberless stars, and to find out the times of 
their rising and setting, or sitting by their mid- 
night lamp over books. But there were Egyptian 
goddesses of the sky when it was clear and blue 
in the middle of the day, when it was rosy at 
morning, and again when the sunset made it 
glorious at evening. It seems to you, I dare 
say, a most strange as well as foolish thing, to 
worship the sky, sillier even, if that were possible, 
than worshipping the sun and moon, for the sky is 
nothing solid, nothing but a mere mass of blue 
air. Butin the old days of which [ am speaking, 
people didn’t know that the sky was only a mass 
of empty air, but looked upon it as being as solid 
and hard as the sun, moon, and stars upon it. 
We can tell that by the name they gave it, 
“firmament,” something firm, a name we 
English got from the Romans, for it is properly 
a Latin word. It is possible that the worship of 
the sky began from the worship of Him who 
dwells in the sky ; though it is more likely that 
these ancient people personified the sky, began 
by looking at, and talking about it as a beautiful 
and grand thing, and ended by forgetting that 
the stories they told and heard of it had to do 
with a thing at all, and believing they related to 
a person, whom they got to worship at last as 
a god. 

How different to the false and foolish beliefs 
are these grand words with which the Bible 
begins, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’’ and the first sentence of 
the prayer we are all taught as soon as we learn 
anything, “Our Father which art in heaven!” 
But we must not feel contempt for the poor 
heathen who worship “gods many and lords 
many,” but show our thankfulness to Him who 
has made us to differ by trying to help to send 
missionaries to teach “the more excellent way” 
to those who are still in darkness. In some 
countries such as India, the old worship of the 
sky, such as I have been telling you about, still 
goes on, though quite altered from what it used 
to be in those ancient times, so that the people 
don’t know it is the sky they are worshipping, 
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but think it is men and women, who have become 
gods and goddesses. 

No doubt Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
had seen some of these glorious things im the 
sky, if not the sky itself worshipped, instead of 
the Great Creator Himself at Babylon, though it 
was a golden image that Nebuchadnezzar had 
commanded them to worship. But they knew 
who it was who made all things, and therefore 
they called upon “ the heavens,” as well as every- 
thing else above and below, to glorify their Great 
Creator, to “bless the name of the Lord, praise 
Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 

Further on I shall have to tell you about the 
sun, moon, and stars, the most glorious of all 
the wonders of the sky. I will not, therefore, 
speak of them more particularly now, as they are 
mentioned in the sixth and seventh verses. I 
will, therefore, now talk to you a little about 
some of the other wonders of “the heavens,” 
which “declare the glory of God,” as much as 
what we generally call “ the heavenly bodies” do. 

And, first of all, I may mention what you may, 
perhaps, have seen sometimes yourselves on a 
fine night in autumn or winter, but which you 
must surely have heard of, as being so bright in 
the cold northern countries—I mean the Northern 
Lights, or Aurora Borealis. These beautiful 
lights are in some part of this country called 
streamers, because they are oftenest seen in the 
form of streaks of rose-coloured light. Some- 
times, indeed, they are far more than this, casting 
a lovely deep pink glow, as bright as that of 
sunset, all over the sky. Near the North Pole, 
and even in countries not further north than 
Sweden and Norway, they are exceedingly bright 
and of various colours. But what are the 
Northern Lights ? or, to give the bright appear- 
ance its true name, what is the Awrora Borealis? 

The word means “‘day-break of the north,” 
and is given because of the red colour of the 
light, like the first appearance of dawn in the 
sky. Learned men have differed much as to 
what causes it, but it is generally thought to be 
occasioned by electricity, that wonderful power 
in nature that causes lightning. But there is 
danger in lightning; there is none in the Aurora 
Borealis, which seems, in fact, only to be flashes 
of electricity seen when the air is rarefied, that 
is, made exceedingly thin and light by cold. 
Whatever its cause, it isa great blessing. God’s 
good Providence causes it to throw some light 
over the dark winters of the north, where, as you 
may have heard, the sun cannot be seen for some 
months. But people have been so silly and 
ignorant as, instead of admiring this great 
wonder and thanking God for it, to believe they 
saw in the flashes of the Aurora Borealis signs 
of evil that was coming upon them, and made 
out that they could see battles going on in the 
sky, and that the beautiful red glow was only a 
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sign of blood that was going to be shed on earth. 
The three holy children who composed this 
beautiful song, probably never saw the Aurora 
Borealis; but as they called on all God’s works to 
praise Him, we may justly reckon even those 
they had never beheld as alluded to by them, 
because we may be sure they felt the Great 
Creator’s works were far better than they knew 
of. But among the glories of the heavens is 
another beautiful and wonderful thing which 
they.must have seen, though I should think not 
so often as we have, since they lived in a hot, 
dry country—I mean the rainbow. 

What isa rainbow ? We have all seen one; we 
know well that the beautiful coloured arch we 
sometimes see in the sky never appears except 
when it is raining at the same time as the sun is 
shining. But what causes the rainbow? It is 
no easy matter for me to explain to you. But I 
willdo my best. You think, I dare say, that light 
is but of one colour, white, or rather pale golden 
colour, but it is not so. Light is made up of 
three colours, red, yellow, and blue, or seven, if 
we reckon the shades between—orange, green, 
violet, and dark blue. You can tell that if you 
divide the rays of light by what is called a prism, 
that is, a bar of glass which has three sides. 
Now, when the sun is shining at the same time 
that it is raining, the drops of rain serve as 
prisms ; they reflect and refract the sun’s rays, 
and break them into the beautiful colours they 
are made of. But most likely you do not know 
what it means to reflectand refract. To reflect 
is to show as in a looking-glass. Sometimes the 
drops of dew, on a bright summer morning, 
serve as so many little mirrors, giving us back the 
sunbeams and breaking them up into their lovely 
blue, red, and green shades. To refract is to 
break or bend back, and rays of the sun bent in 
that manner by the many rays there are in a 
shower, become divided into the bright colours 
of which they are made. But what a lovely 
thing a rainbow is, and how sorry we are when 
the colours fade away! It is particularly beauti- 
ful when we see several, one above the other, 
each rather fainter than the one underneath. 
Sometimes, as many as fowr have been seen, one 
above the other, each set of colours being just 
half the width of the one below it. But though it 
is a great pleasure to our eyes to see a rainbow, 
it is a greater delight to our minds, for it 
reminds us of God’s unchanging love, and of 
the promise He made to Noah when He said, 
after the dreadful flood was over, and the ark 
rested upon dry land,—that never again should a 
flood destroy the world. I do not think we have 
any reason for supposing that that was the first 
time a rainbow had ever been seen. In the many 
hundred years which had passed from the time 
of Adam there must have been much rain, and 
probably rainbows had often been seen, but they 
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had never before been used in the way this one 
was, to be made man’s reminder of God’s 
promise. And still to this day, though we may 
have wet summers and bad seasons (like what 
this year has brought us), we have only to look 
up at the rainbow when we see it painting the 
clouds, to be reminded of God’s faithful promise, 
“while the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest shall not cease.” This promise is given 
us in the ninth chapter of Genesis; in the 
following one we read of how God strengthened 
His promise by showing Noah the rainbow which 
was to be the reminder of it, and saying,— 

“I do set My bow in the cloud, and it shall 
be the token of the covenant between Me and 
the earth, and it shall come to pass, when I bring 
a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen 
in the cloud ; and I will remember My covenant 
which is between Me and you, and every living 
creature of all flesh, and the waters shall no more 
become a flood to destroy all flesh.” 

Read the whole passage, from the twelfth to 
the nineteenth verse. In several other parts 
of the Bible the rainbow is mentioned, and 
always in accounts of heavenly visions good 
men have had, as if nothing were to be seen in 
earth or sky, so gloriously fitted to show forth 
those beautiful things which “ eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard.” Turn to the first chapter of 
Ezekiel, and in the last part you will find a 
description of God’s throne in heaven, as it was 
shown in vision to the prophet. You will read in 
the last verse, “As the appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of rain, so was the 
appearance of the brightness round about.” In 
the fourth chapter of the Revelation we are again 
told of the rainbow round God’s throne, and St. 
John tells us that it “is in sight like unto an 
emerald.” An emerald, you know, is a stone of 
the most beautiful deep, green colour. 

Again, in the same book of the Revelation of 
St. John, in the beginning of the tenth chapter, 
we read of a mighty angel coming down from 
heaven, “clothed with a cloud, and a rainbow 
was upon his head.” 

I will end this chapter by translating for you 
a beautiful little parable about the rainbow which 
I found in a French book: 

A magnificent rainbow lighted up the sky— 
everyone who saw it admired it, but so much 
praise made it vain. 

“I’m more beautiful than the sun,” it ex- 
claimed, “for bright as he is, he has only one 
colour, and I have many.” 

The sun overheard the boasting words of the 
rainbow, and without troubling himself to argue 
with him, he smiled, then, hiding his rays in the 
clouds, he veiled his face for an instant and the 
rainbow disappeared. What was the rain- 
— without the sun? What are we without 

od ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Oh, ye waters that be above the firmament, bless 
ye the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 


By the “waters above the firmament,” is, of 
course, meant the rain which is stored up for us 
in the clouds as in God’s treasure-houses, as it 
says in one of the Psalms—*“ He gathereth the 
rain into His treasures.” But from where does 
the rain come before it is gathered up into the 
clouds? Chiefly from the sea. The movsture 
or wetness always rising from the sea forms 
itself into vapour, that is steam, which 
collecting together, thickens into clouds, and 
comes down in raindrops. But the vapours rise 
from rivers, pools, lakes, ponds, ditches, and so 
on, as well as from the great sea itself ; indeed, 
the very earth itself in the very driest weather, 
throws up some moisture. We talk of “dry air,” 
and its being wholesome to live where the air is 
not damp, but in that way of speaking there is 
something of a mistake, for air is never quite 
dry. Suppose, on the very driest day in summer, 
you put a lump of salt out of doors and left it 
there all day, there would be sure, after a few 
hours, to be moisture upon it. So all this moist 
steam that is in the air, and on the earth, and 
which is principally, as we have seen, drawn 
up by the sun’s rays from the sea, collects 
together into the clouds, and comes down “to 
water the earth, and to bring seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater,” as the Bible says. 
Mountains and hills collect the rain on their 
tops, and cause them to come down in larger 
sheets of water than would be the case in the 
low land. Trees, also, shed water from the 
many drops that collect on their leaves. From 
all this you can understand that it is near the 
sea, and near mountains, rivers, and forests that 
most rain fallsx—you have heard perhaps, that in 
Egypt no rain, or hardly any rain, ever falls. 
That which makes the earth moist and soft and 
causes the plants to grow there is the great river 
Nile, which every year overflows its banks, and 
lays the country, for many miles round, under 
water. But we must not think that the 
Egyptians get no good from the clouds, “ the 
waters that be above the firmament.” What 
causes the river to overflow its banks at a 
certain season every year? Why, the melting of 
the snow on the mountains where the Nile rises, 
which makes the river so full, from the streams 
that flow down into it from the hill-sides, that 
its banks are too narrow for it, and it overflows 
them. And what ¢s snow but frozen rain, and 
where does rain come from but the clouds ; so 
it follows that the Egyptians owe as much to the 
clouds as we do. ‘There is another country, 
Peru, in which no rain falls, and which owes 
all its moisture to its very heavy dew; but we 
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will speak of that country when we get to the 
part of the Benedicite which says: “Oh, ye 
showers and dew, bless ye the name of the 
Lord.”” You understand, from what I have 
told you, how it is that our own islands, Great 
Britain and Ireland, are particularly rainy 
countries. They have the sea all round them, 
and as I told you, it is the steam drawn up by 
the sun from the sea which fills the clouds. 
The more hilly parts of all countries are also 
those where there are most clouds. The 
town of ‘l'avistock, in Devonshire, is one of the 
rainiest places in England, because it is between 
the sea and those high hills of South Devon 
which are known as the Dartmoor Tors. Some- 
times we are apt to complain of our cloudy 
skies and to wish that we had the bright blue 
skies they always have in some countries, such 
as Italy. But though we are sometimes tempted 
to think that we should like a little more sun- 
shine, it is a great blessing not to have too 
much. The plains of Assyria, where the three 
holy authors of song lived, were often parched 
and dry for months together; and in the Bible, 
written, as you know, in a hot Eastern land, how 
much is said about the blessing of clouds and 
showers. Among God’s most beautiful promises 
to His people, are, “I will bring down the 
great heat with the shadow of a cloud,” and, “1 
will give them the former and latter rain.” 
You remember what an awful punishment the 
having no rain for upwards of three years was 
to God's sinful people in the time of Ahab and 
Elijah; and in a chapter that I have been 
reading to-day, there is an account of miseries 
from want of rain such as English people, per- 
haps, have never undergone. It is the fourteenth 
of Jeremiah, where it says in the second, third 
and fourth verses: “Judah mourneth, and the 
gates thereof languish; and they are black 
unto the ground. and the cry of Jerusalem is 
gone up. And their nobles have sent their 
little ones to the waters; they came to the pits 
and found no water; they returned with their 
vessels empty; they were ashamed and con- 
founded and covered their heads. Because the 
ground is chapt, for there was no rain in the 
earth, the plowmen were ashamed and covered 
their heads.” The next verses go on to tell us 
of the misery the poor animals had to bear when 
there was no rain. 

Clouds are very beautiful things, as well as 
being so useful. What an endless number of 
shapes they are in, and how lovely their colours 
are when the sun is rising or setting. I read 
once of some children who disliked clouds, 
thinking of them, as perhaps you often do, 
merely as signs of bad weather coming, but 
their father explained to them that the clouds 
were, first of all, cwrtains, to screen us from tae 
too great heat and glare of the sun ; then, that 
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they are everywhere what watering-pots are in 
our gardens, bringing the useful moisture to the 
plants ; and, lastly, that they are God’s beautiful 
pictures which He has painted for us up in the 
sky, in blue and red and purple colours, and 
framed in gold, all for our enjoyment and 
delight. 

Perhaps you may have wondered, in reading 
the very first chapter of your Bible, what the 
meaning is of the verses about “dividing the 
waters which are under the firmament from the 
waters which are above the firmament.” The 
meaning seems to be this: When the world was 
first made, it was quite covered with water, “the 
Spirit of God,” we are told, “moved upon the 
face of the waters.” But the water was very 
different from what we understand by the word, 
much fuller of gas than the salt water in the 
sea or the fresh in the rivers and ponds. But 
by God’s wonderful power the gases were drawn 
up into the air, while the earthy portions drained 
otf, and water became the pure fresh liquid it is 
now. Then, instead of the water covering the 
whole earth, it ran into the beds God had ap- 
pointed for it, the great ocean-bed for the sea 
and valleys between the hills for the rivers. How 
beautifully it is all described to us in the 104th 
Psalm : “Thou coveredst it (that is the earth) 
with the deep as with a garment: the waters 
stood above the mountains. At Thy rebuke 
they fled; at the voice of Thy thunder they 
hasted away. They go up by the mountains; 
they go down by the valleys unto the place 
which Thou hast founded for them. Thou hast 
set a bound that they may not pass over; that 
they turn not again to cover the earth.” 

And directly the sea was created there began 
to be clouds, and therefore rain, for as [ tried to 
show you, the clouds are only the vapours which 
the sun has drawn up from the sea. Some per- 
sons are so ignorant that they seem to think 
there is some vast collection of waters some- 
where up in the sky, from which the rain comes. 
It is not so; the rain never, in the first instance, 
comes from the sky, as the moisture must rise 
from the sea in vapours before it comes down in 
showers. But the same identical drops do not 
go up again, and so God’s word says, with great 
truth: * The rain cometh down and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth 
and bud, that it might give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater.” 

How good is our Father in making these wise 
and wonderful plans for our use and comfort— 
and we read that “He sends His rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” ‘Two lessons may we 
learn from thence. To be humble—it is not 
on account of our deserving it that He sends 
the sun to cheer us and the rain to make the 
fruits of the earth grow, but because He is so 
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kind and loving. And to be forgiving—that 
is the lesson our Saviour would have us learn 
from it, for you know He said in His beautiful 
Sermon on the Mount. “ Love your enemies, that 


ye may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven, for He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evi] and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 


(To be continued.) 





TWO 


DEAR me, it’s too bad! It always 
rains, or snows, or something else 
when I want to go anywhere. 
Mother’s so stupid! Just because 
I’ve been sick awhile she thinks 

I have to be shut up likea hot-house 
plant, when the other fellows are 
having lots of fun all by themselves. I’m 
almost sorry I didn’t goskating last night 
without asking her. Now the snow’s 
come and covered the ice, and spoiled the skating 
for to-morrow, of course; besides keeping me 
home from Jim’s party to-night. I think it’s 
too bad !” 

Master George Brown looked and felt very 
uncomfortable. He was in a beautiful room, it 
is true; and he sat in an easy chair before a 
cheerful fire. A table piled full of story books 
was at his side, and a great part of the room was 
filled with things intended for his amusement. 
There was a scroll-saw, and a printing-press, 
and a box of paints, and a writing-desk, and 
ever so many other treasures dear to his boyish 
heart. But none of these delighted him just then. 
He wanted to go out and he couldn’t, and that 
seemed to him a sufficient reason for being 
perfectly unhappy. 

His mother entered the room in time to hear 
him say, “It’s too bad!” and to see the frown 
on his handsome face. 

“What's too bad, Georgie? Don’t you feel 
well, my boy ?” 

“Oh, yes, I feel well enough, I suppose. Only 
I'd feel better if you’d let me go the party.” 

Mrs. Brown looked sad. She had spent days 
and weeks in the house watching over her little 
son. With all a mother’s tenderness she had 
nursed him through a trying illness. Now, when 
health was taking the place of disease, and 
strength was coming back to his weakened body, 






* she patiently entertained him hour after hour 


and day after day. Yet, because she thought it 
best to keep him in the house a short time 
longer, he thought it best to fret and worry, and 
be as miserable as he could. 

“What would I give,” she exclaimed, “if my 
dear George would only study contentment! He 
has so many things to enjoy that it seems to me 
he might be happier if he would.” 

Scarcely had she uttered the words when the 


BOYS. 


click of Mr. Brown’s latch-key was heard in the 
front door. A moment later he came into the 
sitting-room, holding by the hand a poor stranger 
lad. 

“Mother,” said he, “this little fellow is very 
cold and hungry. Can you get him warm and 
give him his supper ?” 

“T’ll try to do that,” said Mrs. Brown, 
pleasantly, as she arose to take charge of the 
unexpected visitor, and to lead him off to the 
kitchen. 

Presently she returned and asked her husband, 
“Where did you find him? He seems almost 
frozen.” 

“Indeed he is, and if I had not stumbled upon 
him he might soon have been entirely so. I 
found him in a snow-drift, crying bitterly. The 
poor child tells me he has neither father nor 
mother, nor home. He has just been discharged 
from the hospital, and has no place to stay 
to-night unless we keep him here. When I found 
him he was trying to make his way to the house 
of a lady who was once kind to him, but he 
cannot tell me where she lives. I think it must 
have been some good angel that brought me 
through the street where he was, for I seldom 
come that way. No child could live out-of-doors 
through sucha night as this. It is bitterly cold, 
and the storm is terrible.” 

George listened and hung his head. It made 
him ashamed of himself to think that he had 
been finding fault and complaining. He, in his 
happy home, with everything pleasant about 
him, grumbled and was discontented because 
he couldn’t do just what he wanted to; and near 
by another boy, without home, without parents, 
and who like himself had lately been ill, had 
almost perished from the cold. 

Before he went to bed he told his mother how 
sorry he was for his ingratitude, and you may be 
sure that he had her forgiveness. Let us trust 
that he also asked his Heavenly Father to make 
him truly thankful for the many blessings which 
had been given to him. 

As for the stranger lad, he had found both 
friends and a home. Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
decided to take care of him and send him to 
school with their own son. They hope he will 
grow to be a good and useful man. 

Lois. 
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RE we all here?” interrogated Mr. 
Winthrop. 

“Tt won’t take us long to 
count,” said Bolivar, his hired 


‘“~ man, smiling, as he looked round 
ay on the group of three. 
SAK “T’m here,” shouted Charlie Win- 
& throp, a boy of ten. 
“Then we are all here. Push off, 


Bolivar!” cried Mr. Winthrop. Bolivar 
was an old sailor, and skilfully handled the boat 
now leaving the dock and commencing her 
journey down Black River. 

* Jolly !”’ shouted Charlie, as he looked on 
the camp-chest and tent snugly packed in the 
boat, and then glanced off upon the marsh. 
Coming from an inland home, it was a new 
experience to him. 

‘““Are those hay-stacks?” asked Charlie, 
looking at various piles scattered about. ‘“ Down 
here, too, on the marsh ! . Will they stay here ?” 

“Of course they will, at least until winter. 
When the marsh is frozen over, the farmers will 
come with sledges and haul them home. You 
see, the cattle in winter like a nibble of the 
grass grown by the salt water. There are a 
good many stacks on the marsh,” said Bolivar. 
Far away Charlie could look, and in every 
direction he saw the stacks projecting like 
brown buttons that held down the emerald 
dress of the marsh. 

The boat slowly made its way down Black 
River. Suddenly Mr. Winthrop called out, 
“There’s a heavy barge coming! Look out, 
Bolivar !” 

“ Ave, aye, sir!” said Bolivar, resting on his 
oars, and turning to see the new comer. It was 
a big boat, measuring twenty feet by ten, and 
the hay was piled up to the height of eight feet. 
In the stern of the barge were two farmers 
pushing with long poles, and two more at the 
bow were helping the craft along. It looked 
like a big beetle on the water with four very 
long, slender legs. 

“Don’t let us run you down!” sang out 
Bolivar. 

“Don’t you worry about us. If we had gone 
over you we shouldn’t have felt it,” replied one 
of the farmers, pulling out"from the crown of his 
hat a red handkerchief and wiping a very red 
face. 

“Keep still, Bolivar,” said Mr. Winthrop. 
“They are getting ahead of you.” 

“Here’s a sail for you,’ continued the un- 
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daunted Bolivar, throwing to the red-faced 
— a copy of a newspaper rolled up into a 

‘And here’s a cable to tie up that concern of 
yours,”’ replied the farmer, pulling out a wisp of 
hay and tossing it to Bolivar. They all laughed, 
and the big, clumsy barge and the little boat 
parted company. 

Black River, in its pilgrimage to the sea, ran 
past a good landing-place in the marsh, and a 
short walk across a strip of grass and a series of 
sand-hillocks brought one to the beach. The 
boat halted at the landing-place, and then its 
cargo, piece by piece, was transported to a bulky 
hillock that bordered the beach. Charlie 
rushed for the shore, and shouted as he saw the 
white-capped surf come rolling, rolling to the 
land, breaking and tumbling in one continuous 
thunder. Mr. Winthrop and Bolivar toiled up 
the ridge, carrying the camp-chest between 
them. 

“Mr. Winthrop, we had better pitch our tent 
on the top of this hillock. Good outlook 
here, you see.” 

* All right, Bolivar.” 

“T will set Charlie to work pulling up the 
beach grass. It grows pretty tough up here. 
Charlie!” he shouted. Charlie came panting up 
the side of the tall, sandy ridge. “You see 
these clumps of grass ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, play they are not, really. This stout, 
fat one is a Dutchman. That lean one is a 
Frenchman. This obstinate one, sort of pig- 
headed, is an Englishman ; and this one, slippery 
you see, and trying to get away from you, is a 
Yankee. Now can’t you get them out of the 
way? Lay ’em low! They are all squatters, 
and have no business here.” 

Charlie was delighted to try his hand at the 
work that was half play. Now pulling, then 
hacking with a hatchet, he “laid low” a big 
company of the squatters, and the ground was 
ready for the camp. The tent was taken from 
its canvas bag and spread out upon the ground. 
Inside of it was slipped the frame-work, con- 
sisting of two poles at the two ends of the tent, 
also a horizontal pole going from one to the 
other and making a support forthetent. “Up! 
now!” shouted Bolivar, raising one pole, Mr. 
Winthrop lifting that at the other end of the 
tent. 

“(ome here, Charlie, and stand by this pole, 
while I go outside and drive the tent-pins and 
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fasten the rope,” said Mr. Winthrop. Charlie 
and Bolivar were now standing inside the 
tent, each steadying a pole, wnile Mr. Winthrop 
pounded and tied outside. 

“Oh, dear!” said Bolivar, in a low voice to 
Charlie, “I shouldn’t want a wind to come along 
so strong as to blow us off the ridge, and 
we go scudding over the marshes, the tent 
flapping about us like an old woman’s gown ! 
Oh, dear !” 

“No,” said Charlie. ‘“ Any danger ?” 

“ Pound, pound, pound,” went Mr. Winthrop’s 
mallet outside. 

** Really, really can’t say,”"—and Bolivar gave 
a mysterious wink. “Oh—oh! It’s coming ! 
The wind, Charlie!” A slight puff of delicious, 
cool wind lifted gently the drooping folds of 
canvas. Bolivar wriggled and squirmed, twisted 
and writhed, and struggled inside the tent, 
making up faces of pitiful appeal to Charlie, as 
if about to ascend in the canvas balloon. 

“Qh! oh!” screamed Charlie. 

“ Bolivar!” roared a voice outside the tent, 
“ Come, stop that ! You'll have this tent down.” 
Then Charlie heard his father giving a sup- 
pressed laugh. 

“ Aye, aye, sir. It’s a tough wind, but I[’ll 
hold her,” said Bolivar meekly, and obediently. 

“A tough wind! It is all inside of you and 
not outside. You are as much of a boy as 
Charlie,” and Mr. Winthrop pounded vigorously 
on a tent-pin, as if he were administering dis- 
cipline to Bolivar for his antics. The tent up 
and secured, the camp chest was carried within 
and unpacked. 

“We must have some water,” remarked 
Bolivar. “ You want to see me dig a well, 
Charlie ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Well, come. Take that pail along and I 
will carry the shovel.” 

“T want a shovel, and I will take my wooden 
one that I bought at the toy shop.” The two 
slid down the rear wall of the ridge into a 
little valley. 

“T have read about sailors digging for water 
on islands,” exclaimed Charlie. ‘Oh, I’ll bea 
shipwrecked sailor and you be a native, a South 
Sea Islander that never saw an Englishman 
before.” 

“ Allright.” The “shipwrecked sailor” now 
approached the “native” and piteously begged 
for water. ‘“ Ugh—ugh !” replied the “native,” 
making a succession of guttural sounds. Being 
a native of unusual intelligence, he soon com- 
prehended what Charlie wanted, and at once 
fell to digging. The work proceeded fast. Big 
shovelfuls of sand came out of the hole very 
rapidly, while Charlie’s spade of wood did good 
service. The “sailor” told a very pathetic 
story of his wreck, and the “native” all the 


time made horrible sounds down in his throat, 
so anxious was he to understand, and also to let 
the “sailor” know that he was understood. 
Suddenly the “ sailor’s” head bobbed down and 
his heels bobbed up, the whole of his plump 
body landing in a heap down in the well ! 

“ Hallo, Charlie!” said the “native,” speaking 
in excellent style as if born to it. “That’s too 
bad! The sand caved in and let you down, 
didn’t it? That’s a lesson to look after your 
underpinning, isn’t it? Up,my boy! No bones 
broken !” Out of the hole came Charlie, 
spitting from his mouth the sand, of which he 
had taken a large sample. This mischief did 
not dishearten the workers. They dug out the 
hole again, the water began to gather, and then 
the “ native” sank a half-cask in the hole, the 
water quickly filling it. 

“T am very much obliged to you, Mr. Native,” 
said the “ shipwrecked sailor.” 

“Ugh—ugh !” said the * native,” bowing very 
low and indicating that Charlie was welcome. 
A tea-kettle was now filled with water and the 
two returned to camp. 

“Mr. Winthrop, if you are willing to take 
just a lunch for dinner, I'll have some oysters 
for yoursupper,” said Bolivar. “Allright,” replied 
Mr. Winthrop. After lunch, Boliver left the 
camp, holding Charlie with one hand; in the 
other carrying a basket and a “digger,” which 
was an implement like a rake, save that 
the handle was short and stout, and the prongs 
of the rake long and stout. It was foggy when 
the two left the sea-shore, but the veil of mist 
had lifted along the river, disclosing its winding 
current. Crossing the valley in the rear of 
the camp, Bolivar and Charlie reached the 
marsh. ‘Then they walked down to the mouth 
of Black River, and finally came to extensive 
black flats. Little pools of sea-water glistened 
here and there like shields of crystal set in ebony. 

* Are the fish here, Bolivar ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ In this mud ?” 

“Yes, they board here.” 

“What's this sticking up? It looks like part 
of an old fence, like bones, too.” 

“That's a piece of a wreck, part of a schooner. 
One you came in, Mr. Sailor ! ” 

“ When I found that native ? Ha, ha!” 

“That is part of aschooner’s hull, and it must 
have been here some time. Now we will go at 
once to the thick of the flats and fetch those 
fish out of their bed.” 

“There’s a man,” whispered Charlie. Some- 
body was clawing away with a digger, and he 
was disposed to be social as Bolivar came up. 

“ How-d’ye-do ?” he shouted. 

“ How-d’ye-do ?” replied Bolivar. 

“B’long this way?” inquired the stranger, 
showing an interest in Bolivar’s residence. 
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“T do just now,” replied Bolivar. When this 
definite piece of information had been given, the 
man began again. 

“* Diggin’ to sell ? What do you git a peck ?” 

“* Well, I havn’t set my price. At any rate, I 
shall get my supper.” Not discouraged, the 
stranger tried once more ; “ Did it rain up your 
way, to-day?” 

“Up my way ?” 

“Yes, where you live, up—up—” 

“Oh! No, it didn’t.” The man now ceased 
to ask questions. As he left he gave a piece of 
warning in return for the valuable information 
he had received ; “ Look out forthe tide. Don’t 
let it shut you in here.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank you.” 

‘What did he say, Bolivar ?” 

“ We must look out for the tide.” 

“Why ?” 

“It comes in and entirely covers these flats.” 

* It does ?” 

“Sartin.” Charlie was busy picking “ plums 
out of the black pudding,” as he called the shell- 
fish bedded in the flats which Bolivar now rapidly 
turned over. They had been occupied some 
time, when Bolivar said, ‘“ There, Charlie, we 
have got enough. The basket is full. Now we 
will go.” 

“ Oh-h-h |” 

“What is the matter ?” 

“The tide has come in behind us !” 

“So it has.” 

““ Where are the bones ?” 

‘That wreck ? Almost covered up. You see 
the floats are pretty low there, and the water has 
covered them deep.” 

“* How deep ?” 

“Well, so deep that I guess you had better 
get on my back and let mecarry you. Jump 
on, now! I ama camel, you know, and you are 
thedriver.” Charlie mounted the “camel’s”’ back. 
“ Now cling, for I can’t well hold you, my hands 
are so full.” 

“Tl cling.” 

“All right.” Bolivar went through the water 
carefully, his digger in one hand, the heavy 
basket in the other. The tide was now coming 
in fast and rippled about the legs of the “camel.” 
The “bones” of the wreck were passed, the 
waters beyond traversed, and Bolivar and Charlie 
reached the sand-hillocks in good season to 
start supper. Bolivar mounted the boiler on the 
kerosene-stove and proceeded to cook the savoury 
supper. 

“All back?” said a voice. It was Mr. 
Winthrop looking in at the door of the tent. “I 
have been down on the rocks off that point to see 

the waves. Did you get along all right ?” 

“If Bolivar hadn’t carried me, [—don’t know 
what would have happened.” 

“Why?” Charlie told about the rising of the 
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tide. Mr. Winthrop looked rather sober while 
his boy was telling of the tide. 

“Look out for the tide, Charlie. Do you 
want me to tell you a story?” 

‘Oh, yes.” While Bolivar, standing near the 
little tent stove, was cooking the supper, Charlie 
was listening to his father who occupied with 
him the top of the camp-chest. 

“T guess 1 was.about ten years old, and my 
mother left me one day in the sitting-room. 
‘ John,’ said my mother as she was leaving, ‘ that 
bunch of grapes in the dish on the table I am 
going to take down to Aunt Ann’s.. I havea 
bunch for you out in the dining-room, and I will 
get them by and by.’ Well, mother left the 
room, and left me and the grapes together. 
Didn’t those grapes look good? I wondered 
how they might taste. ‘It wouldn’t do any harm 
to handle them,’ I said. So I took up the bunch. 
It did look tempting. ‘Just one grape,’ I said. 
It was all like the coming in of the tide. Before 
I knew it, the waters of temptation were deep 
all about me. Suddenly, I said to myself, ‘ It is 
all wrong and I won’t do it!’ I was setting 
those grapes on the mantelpiece when mother 
came in. ‘O mother,’ I cried out, ‘I didn’t 
take any, but I wanted to, and then said I 
wouldn’t !’ She smiled, and said she was glad 
I hadn’t yielded. I can see it all now, plain as 
day,—the room, my mother, and the bunch of 
grapes! How the tide did come in, almost 
before I was aware of it. Temptation comes 
that way, soft-footed.” 

‘But you waded ashore in season ?” 

“Yes, I got ashore, but I wet my clothes ; 
that is, I had the shame of the discovery 
when mother found me with the grapes in my 
hand. Come out, and let’s look at the flats 
now.” 

Charlie, Bolivar, and Mr. Winthrop went to 
the tent-door. The fog was rolling back from 
the river, and the sun shining through its thin 
folds turned them toa wallof purple. Far above 
were masses of violet and crimson cloud. The 
shadows of the hilloocks lengthened with the 
sinking of the sun, and filled the little valley 
near the tent witha soft grey twilight. All over 
the flats the tide had spread a sheet of silver. 
The black shell-fish bed was gone. 

“That place is covered where we were, and 
I think, myself, I was to blame for taking 
Charlie there,” said Bolivar. But Charlie would 
not consent that blame should be attached to 
the “camel” that kindly bore him ashore. 

Charlie never forgot that camp by the sea, 
the supper that night, the fishing from a boat 
his father hired the next day, and many little 
excursions. He never forgot, also, how the 
tide came in, and it kept him in hours when 
temptation, “soft-footed,” was stealing upon 
him. 
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PAPERS ON FoCCLESIASTICAL fork Pore. 


BY REV. 8. J. EALES, M.A. 


I—TREES AND FLOWERS. 


burst in upon the worn-out struc- 
ture of the Roman Empire, they 
but accelerated by revolution the 
end of a decaying civilisation. 
The old order of things was effete, 
and died out with a startling rapidity. 
“Law neglected,” says Hallam, “ philo- 
sophy perverted till it became contemptible, 
history nearly silent, the Latin tongue 
growing rapidly barbarous, poetry rarely and 
feebly attempted, art more and more vitiated; 
such were the symptoms by which the age 
previous to Constantine announced the decline 
of human intellect.” The entire treasury of 
knowledge was, at that time, in the Latin lan- 
guage ; all the tongues of modern Europe were 
as yet but unfixed, imperfect, and barbarous 
dialects, and Latin had itself ceased to be a 
living language. It had retreated to the churches 
and monasteries ; and in the world at large, the 
very memory of literature and written language, 
the very use of books as instruments of culture 
and knowledge, was well-nigh forgotten. Read- 
ing and writing were lost arts, so far as the laity 
were concerned. It was the rarest thing in the 
world, from the sixth to the eleventh centuries, 
for a layman of any rank or condition, unless he 
were a merchant or a notary, to know how to 
sign his name; and they authenticated their 
deeds and characters by making a cross-shaped 
mark at the foot of them, until armorial seals 
grew into general use. Many documents are 
extant, even to the present time, in which kings 
and persons of the greatest importance affix 
“Signum crucis manu propria pro ignoratione 
literarum.” From this custom is derived the 
phrase of “signing” a document, instead of 
subscribing it. That suspicion and dislike of 
this symbol had not yet come upon the minds of 
men which, at a later period, led the Scottish 
insurgents, when affixing their sign-manual to 
the “Solemn League and Covenant,” to avoid 
the cross, and make a sign resembling the letter 
T ; in happy ignorance, doubtless, that this was 
the Tau-Cross (one of the most ancient forms 
in which the symbol is found). 

So dense, in fact, was the cloud of ignorance 
which had settled down over the whole of 
Europe, that any sign of a love for learning’ or 
culture in a layman, if, perchance, such showed 
itself here and there, was but a cause of ridicule 






to his unlearned equals. The “Gesta Comitum 
Andegavensium,” 7.¢., History of the Counts of 
Anjou, mentions of Count Fulk (one of these rare 
exceptions), that he had obtained some tincture 
of education, was instructed in church-music, 
and was in the habit of taking part in the sing- 
ing of the anthem in the Cathedral of Tours. 
On one occasion, his suzerain King Louis IV., 
witnessed the skill of Count Fulk, but, far from 
admiring it, laughed at his vassal for taking part 
in an occupation he thought so unsuitable to his 
rank. The pithy epistle to the king which the 
insult elicited from the irritated nobleman, fully 
paid off the score, one would think : “ Noveritis, 
domine, quod rex illiteratus est asinus coronatus ” 
— Know, my lord, that an ignorant king is but 
an ass crowned.” 

The great Emperor Charlemagne, it is said, 
never fully succeeded in learning to write, though 
he used to carry about his tablets with him, and 
put them under his pillow when he lay down, so 
that he might practise the letters when he awoke. 
But such instances of a thirst for knowledge are 
few and far between. Regarding war as the 
only worthy pursuit of free men, and looking 
upon the degeneracy of manners and averseness 
to war of the Roman provincials, as due to their 
love of learning, the barbarians were not only 
illiterate by choice, but regarded learning with 
contempt and scorn, and would not permit their 
children to be instructed in any branch of know- 
ledge other than those bearing upon the con- 
duct of war; for, says Procopius, “They are of 
opinion that instruction in the sciences tends to 
corrupt, enervate, and depress the mind ; and he 
who has been accustomed to tremble under the 
rod of a tutor, will never look upon sword or 
spear with a stedfast eye.” 

If, indeed, there had been ever so strong a 
thirst to acquire knowledge, it could not have 
been satisfied, on account of the scarcity and 
high price of books. The Romans used to write 
their books either on parchment or on paper 
made of the Egyptian papyrus, which was im- 
ported into Italy in considerable quantities for 
that purpose. But when Alexandria was con- 
quered by the Saracen Amrou, in A.D. 640, the 
communications between Egypt and Italy were 
broken off almost entirely, and the papyrus leaf 
being no longer procurable, parchment was the 
only material for books; and these, therefore, 
became both scarce and dear. 














The clergy were somewhat more learned. 
Thus, then, the legitimate sources of knowledge, 
as we are accustomed to consider them, did not 
exist. A pseudo-knowledge took its place. The 
isolation, too, of one place from another was so 
great as to be well-nigh inconceivable. Roads, 
speaking broadly, hardly existed. Even the 
great trunk lines of the Roman vie which 
it was the policy of those great conquerors and 
civilisers to drive from end to end of their vast 
empire, had fallen into dis-repair under the 
flare and frost of many northern winters, and 
overgrown with brushwood, because the travellers 
were few. The greater part of northern and 
western Europe was still covered with vast forests, 
dreary heaths, and extensive morasses, which 
isolated each village all the winter long, and well 
nigh all the year besides. And, in the solitude, 
flowers shed a parasitic growth of legend: “* Omne 
ignotum pro mirifico”—there was no story 
too wild to gain credence from the simple and 
uncritical people. The natural tendency of the 
human mind to allegorise, or conversely to pre- 
sent abstract mirth in dramatic forms; that 
habit of exaggeration which is called euphemism, 
found a favourable habitat, and abundant 
material on which to work. Hence, the hoary 
deposit of legendary stories, resting on no 
documentary basis, but floating in memories and 
popular traditions, and thence appropriately 
termed ‘“ folk-lore,” with which those pious, if 
credulous ages, have covered every object of their 
reverence. An ingenious writer, Francis of 
Neufchatel, has suggested, with reference to the 
chief repertoire of such marvellous stories, “The 
Golden Legend”—intended “ merely to compose 
moral stories and romances with a mystical 
meaning: so that, if some of his narratives be 
read from this point of view, it will be seen that 
they have sometimes all the artifice of allegory, 
sometimes all the sharpness of satire.”’ 

Whilst not attempting to determine how far 
this may, or may not have been the case, or how 
many of these traditions rest upon a basis of 
actual fact, we propose, after this preface, to give 
some examples of this curious and interesting 
class of literature. Take, in the first place, the 
subject of trees and shrubs accounted sacred, or 
as possessing occult powers, and we shall find a 
crowd of curious traditions in the old writers. 
One story explains the continual vibration of the 
leaves of the aspen by saying that this wood was 
used to make the cross of Jesus, and that its 
leaves have shivered ever since that time. 
Another legend relates that the aspen refused to 
bow before Jesus, and was stricken with palsy 
for its pride. 

To very many trees has the distinction been 
attributed of having been used for the cross of 
Christ. It “may be said to fling its shadow,” 
says a well-known essayist, “over the whole vege- 
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table world.” Writers like Justus Lipsius and 
Gretser, who have (we will not say investigated, 
but) written about this question, will have it 
that the cross must have been made of oak ; and 
the former writer declares, that the relics which 
were shown in his days, as pieces of it, were of 
that wood—*“ Airi fide digni asserunt frusta 
sacratissimi hujusligni quee hodie exstant, speciem 
hance referre.” But the earlier idea was that 
found in “The Golden Legend,” that “the cross 
of our Saviour was made of four kinds of wood 
—the palm, the cypress, the olive, and the cedar ; 
the upright of cypress, the cross-piece of the 
palm, the tablet hypopodium to support the feet 
of cedar, and the title of olive.” The couplet 
ran as follows : 


“ Pes crucis est cedrus ; corpus tenet alta cupressus ; 
Palma manus retinet ; titulo letatur oliva.” 


In an old English “Complaint of Mary,” 
edited by Mr. R. Morris (1871), in “ Legends 
of the Holy Rood,” we have another form 
of the same story. ‘“Christ’s blood gave me 
baptism,” the cross is represented as saying, 
“when in red streams it shed itself over me, the 
tree, fashioned of cypress and olive wood : 


‘ Crystis blood gaf me bapteme 
By streke I was with red streme, 
When Jesu bled upon a beme 

Of cipresse and olyve.’” 


The Apocryphal “Gospel of Nicodemus,” in 
its second part, connects the wood of the cross 
with that of the tree of life, in Paradise, which 
pours forth “ oil of mercy,” by which all sick are 
restored. This oil, it relates, the patriarch Adam 
when he had fallen sick, sent his son Seth to beg 
for at the gate of Paradise, but in vain. The 
latter, however, received from the angel who 


kept it a consoling prophecy, that, after 5,500 ' 


years had elapsed the only-begotten Son of God 
should come down to earth, and should then 
anoint and heal both Adam himself and all his 
descendants from every kind of disease. Another 
form of the legend, found in “The Golden 
Legend” already quoted, connects the wood of 
the cross rather with the tree of knowledge than 
with the tree of life. The story is this: “An 
angel brought to Seth a branch of this tree of 
knowledge, saying, that when it should bear 
fruit his father should be cured. He returned, 
and finding his father dead, planted this bough 
on his grave. The branch grew and became a 
great and beautiful tree, which lasted until the 
time of Solomon. He, when he was building 
the Temple, seeing so fine a tree, ordered it to 
be cut down, and used in the construction of the 
Temple. But, after often trying, the workmen 
could find no fit place for it—for sometimes 1b 
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was found too long, and sometimes too short for 
every place where it was tried ; so that, at last, 
it was thrown aside, and was placed across a 
stream to serve as a bridge for the passers by. 
The Queen of Sheba, when she came to Jerusalem, 
saw the beam and refused to walk over it, know- 
ing in the spirit that it was destined to become 
the cross—or (for here the accounts differ) 
viewing it in the Temple, said to King Solomon 
that He who would be hung upon it would, by 
His death, cause the destruction of the Jewish 
power. Solomon, on this account, ordered it to 
be taken away and buried deep in the earth. It 
was near the place where it was buried that a 
medicinal pool was hollowed [Bethesda] ; and it 
was as well the virtue of the wood as the descent 
of the angel, that caused the troubling of the 
water, and restored the sick to health. When 
the time of the passion of Jesus approached, this 
beam rose to the surface of the water, and the 
Jews seeing it, took and made of it the beam of 
the cross.” Such is the story; and we find it 
running all through the literature of the middle 
age. Caedmon, the earliest English poet, was 
evidently acquainted with it, and refers to the 
tree of knowledge as the “ new fruit tree with 
branches, so that apples bore the fruit tree’s 
boughs” as the progenitor of the tree of the 
cross. Less distinctly it appears in the “ Divina 
Commedia” of Dante: the tree of life and the 
cross tree being each glorified, but in different 
circles—the one in Purgatory and the other in 
Paradise. We ought to mention that St. Chry- 
sostom mentions but three kinds of wood in the 
construction of the cross, and interprets of this 
(Is. Ix. 13) : “ The glory of Lebanon shall come 
unto thee; the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the place of My sanc- 
tuary,” an interpretation not likely to be correct ; 
but the fact is at least curious. St. Andrew, on 
the contrary, was (according to St. Chrysostom) 
crucified on an olive tree, or rather a cross of 
olive wood ; and there seems, we may note in 
passing, no good reason for the common idea 
that the cross in X shape, or crosi “ saltier,” as 
it was (and is) found in the arms of Scotland, 
was that on which the Apostle suffered. It is 
said that the error arose in this way ; that when 
he was crucified the cross was not set upright, 
but rested on the foot and the extremity of one 
of the arms, and that St. Andrew was attached 
toit while in this position ; but that it was, in 
fact, a cross of the ordinary shape. 

Among trees and shrubs held sacred it was 
natural that a chief place should be given to 
the “crown of thorns” put upon the head of 
Jesus at His passion. It is an example of the 
fearless localising of traditions which we often 
meet with in this inquiry — that throughout 
the northern countries this was taken to have 
been the common thorn of those parts, the awwhite 
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thorn or aubépine,—a view as old ‘at least as 
Sir John Mandeville, who fearlessly asserts it, 
and adds, “Therefore hath the white thorn 
many vertues ; for he that beareth a braunch on 
him thereof, no thondre, ne no maner of tem- 
pest or ay dare (hurt) hym ; ne in the hous that 
yt is ynne may evil ghost entre.” But in Italy 
and the South the “holy thorn” is the berberis 
(berberis vulgaris) which grows in those 
countries to be a tree of considerable size, with 
long curved spines in groups of three, whence 
probably the name has arisen. In the East, 
however, the buckthorn, a kind of white bramble, 
is called “ Christ’s thorn” (in Germany it is 
der Heilige Bawn, the sacred tree), and the 
long and strong spines of the prickly reed, or 
bulrush (juncus), have caused some writers to 
uphold its claim to be the “thorn” in question. 
Mandeville reconciled these various traditions 
by making our Lord to have been crowned 
thrice, once with “ jonkes (rushes) of the sea.” 
Rosenmiiller observes of the buckthorn, or 
“ Nabk,” that its foilage resembles the rich 
dark green of the triumphal ivy wreath, which 
would give additional pungency to its purpose 
of ironical insult. Cornelius 4 Lapede suggests 
that it was interwoven with the “reed” to make 
the crown. 

It is strange that the rhamnus was regarded 
even in pre-Christian times, as the great 
aXegixaxos, or amulet, for preventing the 
approach of evil spirits. When a person was 
seized with any illness, it was usual to fix over 
the door of the house a branch of the rhamnus 
and another of laurel. Thus it is said, in 
Laerteus’ “ Life of Bion, the Borysthenite ” :— 


“ The door of Bion’s house is seen. 
With rhamnus and with laurel green, 
That should death come to break his rest, 
These may deter the intruding guest, ’ 


It appears to have been sacred to Proserpine or 
Hecate. In the visions of St. Catherine, of 
Sienna, Christ is said to have brought to her 
two crowns ; the one of thorns, such as He wore 
at His passion ; the other of gold and jewels; 
giving her the choice of taking which she 
pleased ; but under this condition—that if she 
chose the one in this life, she must wear the 
other in its turn in the future life. Wherefore 
she speedily took from the head of Christ the 
crown of thorns, and fixed it on her head so 
firmly that for many days she had severe pains 
in her head ; hoping to receive in heaven a golden 
crown for that of thorns.” 

The “Gethsemane” orchis, as it is called in 
Cheshire, has also a legendary connection with 
the passion of our Lord. It was growing, says 
the story, at the foot of the cross, and the drops 
of blood which fell upon its leaves imprinted 
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upon them the dark stains by which they have 
ever since been marked. A very similar legend 
seems to have belonged to the flower of the 
woodsorrel, which is white with purple stains. 
Its popular name in Italy is “ Alleluia,” and it 
is frequently introduced by Fra Angelico, and 
other Italian painters, into the foreground of 
the pictures of the Passion. 

The pseudo-Gospel of Matthew relates that 
when the Holy Family were escaping into Egypt, 
St. Mary was wearied by the great heat of the 
sun, and rested under the shadow of a palm-tree. 
Now this tree was laden with fruit, which Mary 
seeing, desired to eat of : and that “the little 
child Jesus, sitting with a glad countenance in 
His mother’s lap, saith to the palm, ‘ O tree, bend 
down thy branches, and with thy fruit refresh 
My mother.’ And straightway at this word, the 
palm bowed down its top to the feet of the 
blessed Mary, and they gathered from it fruit, 
wherewith all were refreshed.” 

Some flowers which had in former times 
names associating them with religion have lost 
them later. Thus the “milk-wort” has its 
present name, from the fact that it was a specific 
for nursing mothers, for which purpose the 
medical practice of a former age employed it. 
3ut its ancient names were the Cross Flower, 
because it begins to flower about the festival 
of the Invention of the Cross (May 3rd), or 
Rogation Flower, because it was carried in 
the processions during Rogation week. The 
Palma Christi also has become ricinus, the 
herb Trinity is called Viola Tricolor, the 
Star of Jerusalem, Goatsbeard, &e. 

When we come to flowers and plants dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, we are embarrassed 
more by their number than by any other 
cause; for it would be easier to enumerate 
those of the flowers widely distributed through- 
out Europe, which are not connected in some 
emblematic way with the Virgin, than those 
which are. Thus the snowdrop which usually 
comes into bloom in February at latest, and 
therefore, about the time of the feast of the 
purification of the B. V. M. was formerly called 
the Fair Maid of February, in reference to 
St. Mary. It is probably not indigenous to 
England. Chaucer does not mention it, though 
he refers to the daisy and other humble flowers ; 
and since wild specimens can generally be traced 
to some desert garden or the grounds of some 
ruined monastery, it may probably have b een 
introduced into England by some of the many 
foreign monks who made their homes in 
England. 

The well-known meadow flower, Ladiesmock 
(Cuckoo-flower, or Bittercress, Cardament 
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Pratensis ) flowers about the time of Lady-day, 
the Festival of the Annunciation, and its name 
evidently a corruption of Our Lady’s Smock, 
by which epithet, Chemise de Notre Dame, 
it is still known in some parts of France. The 
Daffodil (or Lent-lily) “reminds me of the 
Annunciation,” says an old author. The 
“Virgin’s Bower” again, of the old physicians, 
which was thought emblematic of the story of 
her assumption, has been changed into Flam- 
mula Jovis, and chiefest of all, the large white 
lily has, from the earliest times been significant 
of the Visitation. The Venerable Bede refers to 
the pure white petals of this flower as signifying 
the purity of her lady, and the gold-coloured 
antlers within the flower as a type of her soul, 
shining with illumination from above. A 
brother of the Cistercian order, says Mr. R. J. 
King (“Sketches and Studies”) was “so rude 
and so unlettered that he could be taught 
nothing, and could retain nothing in his memory 
beyond the ‘Ave Maria’ of the angelical 
salutation. But this he repeated inces- 
santly. At last he died; and from his 
grave there sprang up a lily of pure gold, 
with the words Ave Maria traced on every 
leaf.” 

With one more of these conventional legends 
on the subject of the lily, these papers shall 
close. In the folk-lore respecting persons and 
places, as in that concerning the various festivals 
of the ecclesiastical year, we shall find if we 
explore it, a wide field of curious and little 
known lore ; but we refrain from entering on 
these for the present. The legend is this: as 
quoted by Mr. King from “ Magnum Speculum 
Exemplorum :” “There was a certain famous 
master of the Dominicans, who for many years 
had been tormented by doubts concerning the 
mother of our Lord ; at last, knowing that a 
brother of this order, named Egidius, was of 
great renown for sanctity and for Divine illumi- 
nation, he determined to lay his difficulty 
before him, Brother Egidius, foreknowing 
both his coming and the object of it, set out to 
meet the Master ; and as he approached, striking 
the ground with his staff, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
Master of the Preachers! Virgo ante partum! 
and immediately, on the spot which he had 
stricken, there sprang out of the earth a single 
lily flower whiter than snow. Again Brother 
Egidius struck with his staff, saying, ‘Oh, 
doubting Master! Virgo in partu/’ and a 
second lily appeared ; and again he struck with 
the words ‘Oh, my brother! Virgo post 
partum ’ anda third lily sprang up to illustrate 
the miracle and to confirm the faith of the 
Master.” 
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ES, dearie,” said sweet, placid Mrs. 
Winsted, looking into the fire 
with a thoughtful face, “ yes, I 
used to have my blue Mondays, 
too; but I have learned a more 

} excellent way. I have found out 
7 that a Christian should be ‘careful 

y for nothing, but in everything by prayer 

and supplication, with thanksgiving,’ 
make her requests [and trials] known 
unto God.” 

“Well,” answered little Mrs. Cleveland, “ I 
believe as you do, of course; but I haven’t 
learned how to put it into practice. Do tell me 
about one of your Mondays, if you can remem- 
ber a real indigo coloured one. Since I’ve been 
coming to see you, you are always so sunny.” 

‘Tt must have been five years ago,” said the 
elder lady, “that one never-to-be-forgotten day, 
an avalanche of petty troubles fell on my head. 
Johnny, then an active lad of ten, had sprained 
his ankle, and he found it hard work to sit still 
with his bound foot on a pillow, even when I 
could devote my time to entertaining him. The 
baby was teething, and fearfully cross. Elsie 
and Lulu were at home, because there was scarlet 
fever in our ward, and the school was closed for 
the time. So I had my hands full with my 
nursery. 

“Qn this particular Monday I felt nervous 
and fretful, after a wakeful night with the baby. 
What was my distress when Norah, the nurse, 
came to me with one of her raving headaches, 
and told me she could not stay up another 
minute! I sent her to bed, and descended to the 
kitchen to see to the breakfast things, still 
unwashed, and to engineer Bridget, my new 
cook and laundress, through her first Monday’s 
campaign. 

“ Entering the kitchen, there was Bridget, her 
shawl and bonnet on, calmly standing beside 
the steaming tub. 

“*Tt’s going I am,’ she said ; ‘the place is 
unlucky, and I[’ll not stay in it the day. An’ 
there’s too many frilled dresses for the babby, 
and the gintleman has too many shirts in the 
wash; an’ I’ll not stay.’ 

“Entreaties were vain. I paid the woman ; 
she shook off the dust of our domicile from her 
substantial feet, and I saw her no more. 

“My dear, I felt quite desperate, so I brigh- 
tened the fire, set things straight, and went to 
my wailing baby. Whatever happened, he 
needed care, and he should have it. I had just 
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BLUE MONDAY. 


rocked poor little Ted to sleep, and comforted 
Johnny, and settled the girls nicely with a scrap 
book, when who should ring the bell but a 
telegraph boy, with a message from my good 
man,— 

“* Barker and his wife are at the—— Hotel, 
and leave town to-night. Have invited them 
to dinner at two. Please do your best.’ 

“If I could have reached John in any way, I 
would have begged him to take back that unfor- 
tunate invitation; but at that hour, eleven, he 
was never in his office. There was nothing to 
be done, but to goto work, weary as I was, and 
arrange a dinner for the Barkers. 

“J don’t mind telling you, dear, that I sat 
dewn and had a good cry. What did I have 
for dinner? I don’t recollect precisely, but I 
think I made some sort of a picked-up affair, 
not the elegant entertainment my dear husband 
had in his mind’s eye, at all. I had acold boiled 
ham in the house, and some cold chicken left 
from the Sabbath dinner, and, with canned 
vegetables, potatoes, pickles, good bread and 
butter, coffee, and preserves, we somehow made 
out. But to get even that simple meal ready, to 
serve it nicely, to get myself dressed to receive 
stranger-guests, tired me very, very much. And 
[ was frightened to think how vexed and unrea- 
sonably disturbed I was with John, who supposed 
my domestic force was as usual, and who, man- 
like, never took a thought about washing-day. 

“T went into my chamber, shut the door, and 
prayed a few moments. I told the Lord that I 
was all wearied out, and asked Him to make me 
patient and stronger of heart. Somehow, while 
I prayed the burden grew lighter, and, almost 
as if a voice had spoken to me the words, ‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee,’ were breathed into 
my soul. I wasable to meet my friends without 
disturbed looks, and we got through the visit 
pleasantly—almost merrily. 

“After they had gone away, Norah descended 
from her room, pale, but better, and able to sit 
with the chicks and let me go to lie down. At 
six o'clock that night, sent as I have always felt 
sure, by the Lord himself, to me His child, my 
good Jemima knocked at the door. She has 
been with me ever since, — the best of servants, 
and a dearly prized though humble friend.” 

“So that was your last blue Monday!” said 
the younger lady, rising to go. “I hope this 
one may be my last of the sort. I have done 
everything to-day but pray. [ll not do sx 


again.” 
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